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gains a new and sacred interest from the 
circumstances under which it was com- 
pleted. It is not for sale, but friends 
may obtain copies by application to Mr. 
Ion Pritchard at Essex Hall. The con- 
cluding pages of the souvenir are devoted 
to a chronological survey of the two 
hundred years. One correction of date 
we may note. The letter of condolence 
put down to 1899, must have been in 
1900, the year of Dr. Martineau’s death. 
The first s.s. summer session at Oxford is 


| rightly dated 1899. 


Frrenps in London will note that 
the new church at Ilford is to be opened 
next Saturday, January 2, by Mr. Percy 
Preston, President of the London District 
Unitarian Society. There will be service 
conducted by the Rev. T. KE. M. Edwards, 
when the Rev. J. Page Hopps is to preach, 
and aiter tea a public meeting in the 
church. 


Tus December number of the Wellaston 
School Chronicle contains a notice of the 
death of Mr. R. D. Darbishire, who was 
closely associated with the school from its 
foundation. Mr. Darbishire was prevented 
from being present at the last Speech Day, 
and had not been at the school since the 
Christmas term of 1907. ‘‘ Many of us, 
therefore,’’ the Headmaster writes, s peak- 
ing for his boys, ‘‘ never saw him; but 
those who did will not soon forget the old 
man in his skull cap, his burly figure, 
slightly bent as though to meet the storm, 
in all its lines revealing the English gentle- 
man ; and we like to think that we could 
see on his face when he looked upon the 
School something of that ‘infinite grave 
happiness ’ that might be seen on it as he 
walked of a summer evening in the Whit- 
worth Park. For he was more than a 
He was the legal 
adviser and the intimate friend of Mr. 
Barker; and there can be no question 
that his influence was great, and even 
paramount, in the forming and formula- 
tion of the scheme that issued in the 
foundation of the School. When, there- 
fore, our flag was flown at half-mast, it 
was in reverence to the memory of cne 
who had not only been our constant 
benefactor since the opening, but who 
was also in a very real sense joint-founder 
of the School.’ And the history of our 

earliest beginnings, if ever we accomplish 
that which shall justify its being written, 
will link with the name of Philip Barker 
that of his loyal friend and helper, Robert 
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produced at the First Garden City,’’ is 
attractive in form, and has some charming 
illustrations. It is printed at the Arden 
Press, and published by Messrs. J. M. 
Dent & Co., two houses which were among 
the first to remove their works to Letch- 
worth. Mr. H. B. Binns, the editor, 
writes of the city first in prose, and after- 
wards in verse :— 


** T see a City being wrought 
Upon the rock of Living Thought. 
It was a bloodless dream until 
It quickened in a good man’s will, 
Became a hope, became a vow, 
For one, for many, until now 
Upon the rock of Living Thought 
I see the City being wrought. 


City of Thought, City of Dream, 
Standing beside the ancient stream 
Of Progress, all thy fields are free 
To the wide winds of Liberty. 
Builded thou art, but yet forever 
We build thee with our hearts’ 
endeavour 
Upon the border of that stream, 
Beautiful City of our Dream ! ’* 
Eight such verses there are, and in prose the 
editor tells of the hope of the founders, 
‘*that Letchworth might be the first 
of a new order of cities which should be 
alive with public purpose and enthusiasm,”’’ 
and goes on to record how far, as a town 
of some 6,000 inhabitants, it has gone 
towards fulfilling that hope. 


GARDEN Ciry, says Mr. Binns, is to be 
**a free community, working consciously 
together for the enlargement and true 
civilisation of individual and social life 
upon its own estate, and also throughout 
the world. This requires not only the 
enunciation of practical ideas common to 
earnest workers and thinkers in every 
place, but more especially of those new 
and vivid conceptions of social possiblity 
which arise among the men and women 
who have been drawn together to work 
out its destiny. Already some among 
these are possessed by conceptions of 
fellowship which must prevail as they 
become more widely appreciated. These 
see religion escaping from its own prison 
walls to become once again the liberator 
of all spirits in prison; they see politics 
emerging free and virile from the narrow 
and somewhat theatrical arena of Parlia- 
mentary debate, and coming, with letters 
and the stage, into living contact with all 
the hope and horror of contemporary life. 
It is out of such anticipations that the 
‘new venture issues; a small monthly 
| magazine for she quickening of the civ 
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goirit, and the promulgation of its principles 
and ideals.’” 


THEN in an article ‘‘ After Five Years,”’ 
’ by Joseph H. Wicksteed, we -have a 
spirited and encouraging account of what 
has been done to develop the city, both 
as a place of residence where ‘‘ our 
socialists are not unsocial, our vegetarians 
are not wanting in humanity, and our 
Christians do not hate one ancther,’’ 
and also as the home of thriving industries 
Letchworth, it seems, bids fair ‘‘ to become 
a not unimportant centre of the book- 
trade.’® Other articles in this first number 
are on ‘‘ The Syrian Desert,’’ by Dr. 
Adrian Fortescue; ‘‘ On Choosing a Site,”’ 
by W. H. Burrow; and ‘‘The Civic 
Spirit,’’ by Miss Hope Rea. The price 
of The City is sixpence net each number, 
or a yearly subscription of 5s. net. 


Tue November Calendar of the Unitarian 
Free Church, Wellington, New Zealand, 
tells of a hopeful annual meeting on 
October 21. The church register has a 
list of 198 names, and the year ended with 
a balance on the right side. The building 
site for the new church has been secured in 
Ingestre-street, and the purchase money, 
£1,287, has been paid. Towards the 
building a further sum of £558 was reported 
in hand, and it was hoped that building 
operations would be immediately begun. 
A warm tribute was paid to Dr. and Mrs. 
Tudor Jones for their indefatigable labours 
in raising money for the church. The 
report also contained the welcome an- 
nouncement that, in consequence of the 
earnest representations of the committee, 
Dr. Tudor Jones had consented to stay in 
Wellington for some time longer, after the 
expiration of his three years’ engagement 
next April. 

Or all God’s gifts of intellect, he esteemed 
poetical genius the most transcendent. He 
esteemed it in himself as a kind of inspira- 
tion, and wrote his great works with some- 
thing of the conscious dignity of « prophet. 
We agree with Milton in his estimate of 
poetry. It seems to us the divinest of all 
arts; for it is the breathing or expres- 
sion of that principle or sentiment which is 
deepest and sublimest in human nature ; 
we mean, of that thirst or aspiration to 
which no mind is wholly a stranger, for 
something purer and lovelier, something 
more powerful, lofty, and thrilling, than 
ordinsry and real life aftords. No doctrine 
is more common among Christians than 
that of man’s immortality; but it is not 
so generally understood that the germs or 
principles of his whole future being are now 
wrapped up in his soul, as the rudiments of 
the future plant in the seed. As anecessary 
result of this constitution, the soul, pos- 
sessed and moved by these mighty though 
infant energies, is perpetually stretching 
beyond what is present and visible, strug- 
gling against the bounds of its earthly 
prison-house, and seeking relief and joy in 
imaginings of unseen and ideal being.— 
Channing on Milion, 
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MILTON’S OWN WORD. 

Srr,—In your kindly appreciative notice 
of my little book on Milton, you note 
‘* two slips in quotation,’’? One of these 
I contritely acknowledge, and trust that 
Wordsworth and his readers will pardon 
the inadvertent ‘“‘lived’’ that should 
be ‘‘ dwelt.’’ But the other (with your 
leave) 1s not a slip, and your reference 
~aises an Interesting point. 

By way of making this point quite 
clear, let me remind your readers that in 
1673, the year before his death, the poet 
issued a collection of his shorter poems, 
chiefly reprinted from the 1645 edition, 
but adding nine sonnets and some other 
pieces. Four of his best known sonnets, 
however, owing to political circumstances, 
were not then published. They are those 
addressed to Fairfax, Cromwell, and Vane, 
and that one to Cyriack Skinner, in which 


he alludes to having lost his sight, ‘‘ In | 


liberty’s defence, my noble task.’’ Edward 
Phillips, the poet’s nephew, was the first 
publisher of these four sonnets, which 
appear as an appendix to his Memow of 
Milton, published in 1694. 

In illustration of Milton’s moods in 
1655, I quoted from this Skinner sonnet, 
and printed the ‘‘ curious form’’ which 
you note as a mistake. I did so with full 
intention, although against the reading 
printed by that incomparable editor, 
Masson—whether justifiably must be 
judged after considering Masson’s own 
note on the sonnet (Milton’s Poetical 
Works, 3 vol. edition, 1896), which reads : 
—** My noble task of which all Europe 
rings. Only in this case have I adopted 
a reading from Phillips’s printed copy of 
1694. In the Cambridge draft of the 
sonnet, as dictated by Milton, the word 
is ‘talks,’ not ‘rings,’ and I have no 


doubt ‘talks’ is what Milton himself 
would have printed. But the word 
‘rings, substituted by Phillips, pro- 


bably because the first line of the sonnet 
to Fairfax [‘ Whose name in arms through 
Europe rings ’] was still echoing in his 
ears, has so recommended itself by its 
energy, and has become so identified with 
the passage by frequent quotation, that 
no editor has had the heart to return to 
‘ talks.” 7” ; 

I hope it was not too hardy of me, not 
being an editor, but simply a devout 
admirer, to use Milton’s own word, instead 
of bis worthy nephew’s. 

W. G. Tarrant. 


Tue Committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, we are 
informed, at their meeting on December 
9, considered the resoluticn passed at the 
annual meeting of the Provincial Assemply 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, last June, 
urging the Association and the National 
Conference jointly to summon a representa- 
tive meeting of the churches ‘‘ to consider 
how to secure a better adjustment of our 
denominational organisations.’* The com- 


mittee decided that it was not at present 
necessary to take any action in the direction 
indicated. The committee have in view 
the preparation of a memorandum dealing 
with the principles and work of the Asso- 
ciation, which they purpose issuing to 
members, district societies, congregations, |. 
early part of next | ci 


and ministers in the 
“year., : + 
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IN THE CROW’S NEST. i 

Ir is foggy, they write, in England, 
How can it be foggy anywhere in the 
world? The late post-sledges tinkle past 
the Pfarrhaus, and as I go through the 
keen air to fetch what they may have 
brought me, the moon rises over Vale 
paschun, and creates a cold heayen of 
beautiful, cruel peaks round this sea of © 
pines. pe de 
Papers from foggy England, and among 
them an Inquirer, with eight articles ae, 
three poems and a page of notes alldevoted 
to John Milton. A whole Milton number 
—and there lies my idle pen. Nay, but ~ 
I must yield my tribute too, for I was 
cradled and breeched and schooled in — 
Milton. The voice whose sound was like © 
the sea, revealed to me, long before 
knew passion, what is meant by sublimit: 
It was so original, so native in my yo 
life that it seems to have had no beginnin 
and yet how well I remember the incidenm 
of its greater billows. Vastius insu 
decimae ruit impetus undae. Hight 
old I was when ‘‘ Then amid the 
and hallelujahs of saints .. .’’ rolie 
from the great deep, to reveroerate | 
long in the caves of memory. Hi 
I express the enlargement, the up 
wrought by its noble syllables ? 
to school with half-timers in the 
mills, who wore clogs and spoke « 
and half killed me before I learnec 
likewise. True, there were daffodils. 
under that pall of smoke, and the 
music, too, in the little choir where I 
alto, to the strains of wood-wind 
fiddles. But the clouds opened y 
great blue breaking, and life grew 
solemn and yet exultant, at the 
sounds like these. ‘‘ When they, 
doubtedly, that by their labours, com 
and prayers have been earnest for the 
mon good of religion and their cou 
shall receive, above the inferior ord 
the blessed, the regal addition of 
principalities,and thrones into thei 
titles, and in supereminence of 
vision, progressing the dateless | 
voluble cycle of eternity, shall 
inseparable hands with joy and bli 
overmeasure, for ever.’” ers 
Take note, I heard this: I did 
it. And so I was not perplexe 
‘* negroes of perdition’’ who 
hy way of pendent. Some of it, 
sense, was beyond my years, and 
ber well how my father explain 
what was meant by the date 
irrevoluble cycle ofeternity. Iwas 
on his left hand towards Penc 
It was after this, but not long 
the huge longing of the sain 
supplement and expound his 
hope. ‘‘Come forth from + 
chambers, O prince of all the 
earth! Put on thy robe 
righteousness, take up that et 
which thy immortal father ha 
thee, for now the voice of t. 
thee, and all creatures sigh to be 
But in those days I never coul 
last words, except in my min 
lad’s voice would not bear 


_with forswearing.’’ 
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years ago I had never seen sublimity like 
this; but it was not strange to me. I 
had heard it, from childhood on, in Milton’s 
speech. 
The Moxon with a green cover wherein 
I browsed at large—Paradise Lost and 
Samson were in tune with the glorious 
prose. So were the sonnets. Comus and 
the earlier poems led me into a new world 
of grace. Only Lycidas and Paradise 
Regained were not yet for me—+this 
treasure was given me on my tenth birth- 
day. And I was eleven years old when 
I made my Milton pilgrimage to Bread- 
street and Cripplegate, and to the site of 
the Mermaid Tavern, not because Ben 
Jonson and Shakespeare had drunk and 
laughed inside, but because Johnny Milton 
might once and again have stood to listen, 
er looked in at the door. 
Milton, you see, was a licensed happiness. 
My way to Shakespeare was more devious. 
In a certain upper chamber dwelt Bicker- 
steth’s Commentary on the Bible, and I 
went aloft, on Sunday aiternoons, osten- 
sibly to suck divine wisdom at that gracious 
fount. It surprises me to remember that 
sometimes I really did read Bickersteth— 
or perhaps it was only the text. But I 
had discovered in the same upper chamber 
_an incomplete Shakespeare, in parts, with 
Sir John Gilbert’s pictures. You could 
only read one part at a time, and it was 
quite easily hidden under the big Bicker- 
steth, if nced arose. Thus, in stealth and 
sin, I won another world. So far as I 
remember, Shakespeare, or at least some 
ot him, would have been allowed on a 
_ week-day, but was not a Sunday book. 
“Hence it happened that I held converse 
_ with him in that period, exclusively on 
Sundays. ({ hope nobody wili put me 
into the Children’s Column as an awful 
warning.) 

- But with Milton ’twas otherwise, for 
we were Puritans, with a great hatred of 
Dr. Pusey and all his works ; and Milton 
and Bunyan were as books in the Bible. 
True, both the Bible and John Milton are 
‘much more human to me now than in 
my childhood. I have read the Latin 
tracts, and knew to what vileness of 
Ciceronian Billingsgate the Ged-gifted 
organ-voice could lend itself. Those pas- 
sages are sonorous, like the imprecatory 
Psalms, but base and bad. Yet there is 
one vice from which, in distinction from 
similar work of the age, they are free. 
Milton never lies. 

Nobody in this number of the Inquirer 
‘seems to have noticed what is, after all, 
the supreme trait in Milton’s character: 
his strict, strenuous, devoted truthful- 
ness. Yes, Mr. Stopford Brooke; I 
thought he could not miss it. 


“* Sing, to set us free 
From idols of the mart and cave ; to live 
For honour, truth, and Faith.’* 


It is the key to Milton’s life. He refused 
to assume the orders for which he had been 
educated because fey must be “‘ bought 
He was an imprac- 
_tieable thinker, of little use as a party man, 
“ai _ because he never would think in accordance 
with convenience, but always sought the 

: =) ‘The force of his work in con- 
tame from the fact that he 
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meant. His greatest tract is Areopagitica, 
not only because it is a plea for truth against 
policy, but also because John Milton is 
here speaking for himself alone, and not 
as the mouthpiece of any section. As for 
his task-work, it would have been better 
done, perhaps, by a less truthful man ; 
but Latinists like Milton were scarce. 
When I was at Oxford I possessed copies 
of the first editions of Milton’s Defence of 
the English People, ‘* My noble task, 
which all Europe rings from side to side,’ 
and of the Defence aaites Morus; and 
neither of them had ever been read through, 
for in places a paper-knife was still needed. 
Did Europe really ring so much as the blind 
poet thought ? If not, let us bless the 
kindly illusion, for his sake and ours, since 
it has given us one of the noblest of sonnets. 

The token of Milton’s truthfulness which 
is most noticeable because ubiquitous in 
his work, is his use of words. Shakespeare 
and Milton are our two greatest artists in 
words, and how splendidly contrasted ! 
Shakespeare burns his way through the 
language, fusing it into new shapes to 
express that huddled race of images which 
constituted, or accompanied, his thought. 
Strike him open at random. Says Cleo- 
patra, ‘‘ His legs bestrid the ocean; his 
rear’d arm ’’-—instantly flashes upon her 
the image of the mailed arm upraised 
with clenched fist, that stands as crest over 
many an old blazon: ay, but this arm 
of Antony’s — ‘‘ Crested the world.’’ 
What insolent triumph of expression ! 
But Milton goes otherwise to work. To 
him a word is a thing already existent, 
a thing in history, the outward and 
audible sign of an inward and intellectual 
meaning. He who would think truly must 
think exactly. He who would speak 
truly must utter, for each exact thought, 
the word which exactly expresses it. 
Therefore all words must be scrutinised, 
weighed, measured, traced through their 
historic usage, so that a man may know 
just what they mean, how little, how much, 
in what quality, with what connotation, 
and may use them correctly. There is no 
insolence in his wielding of language, but 
there is triumph; the sustained victory 
of a trained truthfulness. Studying his 
wording, we learn what a real, active virtue 
this truthfulness is, how finely, to what 
fine issues, it may be cultivated. By the 
side of Shakespeare’s purple tyranny over 
our tongue this may seem but a sober merit. 
The pleasure it gives a reader is not like 
that of the avalanche, the leaping fish, 
the meteor, and such sudden flashes of 
nature, but like that of a light breeze, 
fragrant of moor and sea, which brings 
new reireshment with every gentle gust. 
Paradise Regained is one long luxury of 
felicitous speech, one long schooling in 
truthful thought. 

Alas! Ihave no Milton here. Those two 
tall octavos with Harvey’s drawings, as 
well as the tiny tomes in green calf which 
my grandmother gave my grandfather on 
their wedding day, have passed beyond my 
ken. If I hada Milton I would strike him 
open at random, as I did just now with 
Shakespeare, and take the first sentence I 
saw as an example. Then you might see 
how ‘consistent is austere truthfulness 
with the leap of poctic insight, how near 
it sometimes brings him to very Shake- 


speare, while stillit preserves his own high . 
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distinction of style. ‘‘ A noble and 
puissant nation rousing “herself like a 
strong man after sleep, and shaking her 
invincible loGkA,’? "aks Why invincible 2 
Because the strong man is Samson, whose 
strength is obedience to God, and so long 
as he wears the symbol of tae obedience 
no power can overcome him. But take 
any passage in any writing of Milton’s, 
pause on his words, try to choose better, 
ask why he chose thus: it is an exercise 
in a moral art, as well as in good writing. 

This was one half of Milton. The other 
was his inborn genius for rhythm. The 
Miltonic majesty is there—not yet mature, 
but beyond mistaking there---in his earliest 
work, in his ec lege « exercises. You hear 
it in ‘‘ Rivers arise, whether thou be the 
son...’ in ‘‘ What needs my Shakes- 
eare for his honour’d bones...” in 
those unfinished stanza poems, which he 
was wise to abandon. Those who lack 
patience with his Latin syntax and call 
his prose cumbrous have never read his 
prose, as it should be read, by ear. It 
is really all verse, if ordered rhythm be 
verse -— 


— 


Whereby this great and warlike nation 

Instructed and inured to the fervent and 
continual practice 

Of truth and righteousness, 

And casting far from her the rags of her 
whole vices, 

Shall press on hard to that high and 
happy emulation, 

To be found the soberest, wisest, and most 
Christian people in that day 

When thou, the cternal and shortly-ex- 
pected king, 

Shalt open the clouds to judge the several 
nations of the world, 

And, distributing national honours 
religious and just commonwealths, 

Shalt lay aside all earthly tyrannics, 

Proclaiming thy vwuniversal and 
monarchy 

Through heaven and earth. 


to 


mild 


Ii you know how to read it, this prose 
rolls irresistibly to its destined period, 
thought, feeling and sound wrought into 
consummate harmony. 

What a strange, subtle power this 
rhythm has! In passages of Paradise 
Lost, where my faulty memory has dropped 
a phrase or two, a ine or two, Tam Sattag on 
by the rhythm as by a buoyant tide from 
island to island. The peal of the Miltonic 
vowels is lost, but the shape of every phrase, 
the pause, the intonation lives on without 
its content. Then when I find the words 
again, what a happy surprise they always 
bring—so apt, so congruous, so truc. 
I think that nothing except Milton’s 
trained truthfulness of language could 
have sustained the Olympian grandeur of 
Milton’s rhythm. 


But chiefly thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 

Before all temples the upright heart and 
pure, 

Instruct me ! 


The prayer was neither insincere nor 
unanswered. Milton’s upright heart and 
pure has built for itself a worthy temple, 
wherein the language of carnest truth is 
sublime music. 

EK. W. Luis. 
Fuldera, Dec. 9. 


PEACE. 


Wuirts lilies, and a silver cord, 
Balm in the breast that knew the sword, 
Gentleness, honourmg Love, her Lord ; 


Fair hands that bless the bread of life 
After long agony and strife ; 
Sweet Peace, that Valour takes for wife ; 


Delicate breath of all pure things, 
Beauty ard bioom of leaves and wings, 
The tremor of a heart that sings ; 


From the spilt blood that man hath shed, 
From the strewn ashes of the dead, 
Something was born, when all is said! 


A fairer thing than wrath and hate, 
To bring the world, grown desolate 
With war and death, a lovelier fate. 


White lilies and a silver cord, 
These for the spear, and axe, and sword, 
That wrought the pain of Love the Lord: 


These, and the hearts of men allied, 
Shall draw the nations from their pride, 
Casting unholpen greed aside ; 


Till Life, in whose sweet bosom stirs 
Beauty not wholly born of hers, 
Shall bless and praise the peacemakers. 


Laura ACKROYD. 


THE MAKING OF MEN.* 

Tuts book on ‘* Working Lads’ Clubs ”’ 
I advise all fellow-workers among boys to 
procure, for they will find it a guide upon 
almost all matters relating to its subject. 
It contains an eminently practical dis- 
cussion, first, of the history of the lads’ 
club movement, and, secondly, of the 
experience gleaned by the authors, who 
possess an intimate knowledge of the work 
on which they write. 

What is the aim of the lads’ club? The 
authors answer, ‘‘ The making of men.’’ 
They believe they can show that to a 
cheering extent the aim has been realised 
in practice, and few, having read the book, 
will throw doubt on their belief. They 
tell us of the first clubs, and why they 
were started—-not merely to remove turbu- 
lent elements from the streets and to keep 
the members out of vicious haunts, but to 
arouse and meet the needs of the boys. 
They deal carefully with the comparative 
value and success of small and large clubs, 
of those connected and. those having no 
connection with religious bodies, and they 
consider the many problems inseparable 
from such work. They discuss such 
matters as Equipment, Discipline, Games, 
Camps, Labour Bureaux, &e., and they 
add a copious appendix giving repro- 
ductions of forms for use in all the various 
branches of a club’s activity—the whole 
providing us with an invaluable encyclo- 
pedia on the subject. 

Mr. Russell has long been looked upon 
as an expert in this branch of social work. 
As secretary to the Manchester Battalion 


of the Boys’ Brigade, his articles in the 


B.B. Gazette have been numerous, and 
they always reveal the writer as a lover of 


“ “ Working Lads’ Clubs.” By Charles iB. ihe 


Russell and Lilian M. pea 
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boys, one who has found his way into the 
inner mysteries of their nature. His 
work as secretary of the Ancoats Lads’ 
Club in Manchester is also well known, as 
is his book on ‘* Manchester Boys,’’ and 
(with Miss Rigby) ‘‘ The Making of the 
Criminal.’’ 

In his writing one thought is often found, 
and it recurs at intervals throughout this 
book—a thought behind which lies the 
xvirit of the shepherd i in the parable, who 
‘‘ooes after that which is lost, until he 
find it.’’ 

‘* There is one aim,’’ he says, 
which boys’ clubs have been started 
which seems invariably doomed to a large 
measure of failure. Club after 
club has been started with the declared 
aim of trying to civilise the very roughest 
or very lowest lads of a district. At first 
the results may seem fairly successful. 
The roughest lads, do come, and, 
after heroic struggles on the part of the 
founders of the club, those who remain do 
become civilised. But as soon as they are 
civilised the club is no longer a rough boys’ 
club, but a club with a standard of 
respectability which frightens away new 
members of the primitive type.’’ 

Not only here, but throughout the 
book, the club worker will thus find clearly 
mirrored the difficulties which he has 
himself experienced. But surely the 
authors are unduly despondent in regard 
to this matter in particular, If Mr. 
Russell starts a club with fifty uncouth 
lads and transforms them into fifty ‘‘ An- 
coats’’ lads, by discipline, wholesome 
occupation, and the power of his friend- 
ship, he no doubt finds at the end of, say, 
two years that he has ‘‘ no longer a rough 
boys’ club ’’—praise be !—but his work 
stands as a challenge to others to enter 
upon a like heroic task, and to do what 
he has shown to be possible, while the 
infiuence of his converts upon the lower- 
type boys of the district is incalculable. 

He further holds, however, that the 
newly acquired ‘‘ respectability ’’ of the 
members cripples the managers in any 
further attempts to ‘“‘ go after that which 
is lost.’? The difficulty undoubtedly does 
exist, but it is not insuperable. Compare 
the heterogeneous elements that go to 
make up the recruit squad of a company 
of soldiers with the disciplined and well- 
ordered ranks of a regiment. But the 
regiment draws its members from the 
recruit squad. The same recruit stage 
may be used when the Brigade method is 
adapted to boys’ clubs ; it leaves, or ought 
to leave, an ever-open door for new 
members of the lower type, and the esprit- 
de-corps fostered by the same method is a 
tool in the hands of the club managers. 

I remember a boy of a low type who 
joined such a ‘‘company.’’ It was found 


** with 


that he was quite unable to provide for 
himself the simple accoutrements worn by | 


all members. He was about to leave—the 


company was too respectable. His fellow 


squad-members met and discussed the 
situation, their motto being ‘‘ The utmcst 
for the good of the squad,’’ and by sub- 
seript ion the accoutrements were procured. 

If in a club each member joins merely 
for 
scope for the de neavae of snobbishn 
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de-corps with which Brigade workers are 
happily familiar, then the prig can find no 
abiding-place in that brotherhood. Gradu-— 
ally there grows in the minds of the lads 
a higher than the squad motto, ‘‘ Thea 
utmost for the good of the company,’ a, 
and there are further stages. But some- 24 
of us believe that this sphere of club work Seek 
is the training-ground for the citizens of : 
the pure and efficient democracy thatisto 
be, where each will give his ‘‘ utmost for at 
the Highest,’’ his best for the good of the 
whole, “all under one banner—in Cheste 
tonian phrase, the Flag of the World. __ 
A word must be said in reference to the 
authors’ ideal of co-ordination of th 
various organisations which come unde 
the category of lads’ clubs. So long as 
the managers of clubs are impelled to their 
work by ‘differing and divergent aims, 
would seem that co-ordination must come 
but slowly. For to co-operate there m 
assuredly be an underlying aim and 
common to those who unite. And 
authors are right in stating that the 
of such chines is to bring forth all 
best in their members, then we are 
justified in the suggestion that thro 
all the. best work of this kind the: 
be infused the spirit of religion, | 
call to the lads to recognise and 
expression to the divine within 
Neither by complete separation 
clubs from the churches, nor by 
upon the former as mere fee 
the ranks of particular theological 
but by the universal dedication 3 
such work to the cause of pu 
undefiled religion, will extensive 
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red shirt, and of bis grandmother and her 
home. It is a grandly simple life which is 
herein described, of a people who grew 
their own wool, spun it themselves into 
yarn, had it woven next door, and made 
up into clothing by a travelling tailor; 
; whose food was grown on the spot or near 
: it; and whose house, though the floor 
might be only of hard earth, was always 
bright and clean, and shining with welcome 
to all. ‘‘ Poverty,’’ says our author, ‘‘if 
it is sweet, and not bitter, is, in my view, 
a condition far more blessed of God than 
wealth, bringing human hearts closer 
together in mutual dependence and brother- 
hood. I think that is why the poor are so 
good to each other, and when I remember 
the intimacies of my own earlier days, both 
in my grandmother’s house and in my 
mother’s, my rapturous joy in the posses- 
sion of little things, I am almost sorry for 
our children, because they were born to a 
condition of life which I had worked so 
hard to make better than my own.’’ The 
whole of this account of life in the Isle of 
Man fifty years ago is of the utmost value 
and interest. 
A Jater section of the story deals with 
his early struggles in Liverpool, first as 
apprentice to an architect, then as assistant 
to a builder, the chief value of both 
situations consisting in the leisure they 
left him for literary work. His first efforts 
‘in this direction were in conjunction with 


. Tirebuck and others, who founded a 
nuscript magazine, of which one number 
tually printed at the expense of one 
the youthful contributors. Ten thou- 
and copies were struck oft, and not one 
ld ; its principal contents were a lengthy 
verse poem by Hall Caine and a 
g. appreciation of it by his friend. 
ext literary venture was as an 
nymous — contributor of articles ‘‘on 
aa us and economic questions of the 

conceivable range’’ to a Manx 
aper; and then came articles in The 
and Building News on architectural 

, which gained him the praise of 
| Ruskin } and the founding of the Liverpool 
—** Notes and Queries ”’ Society, which we 
a told had Notes in plenty, but whose 
nly Queries came from the landlords, and 
viele with one oa akon But 


re Me Caine’s Sonhection with it 
ae asked to deliver the Free 


ig, al story of Poasettrn last 
may be dismissed briefly. It 


TY, noticeably the account 
nees attending the recovery 
s from his wife’s coffin, and the 
sion it leaves of the poet’s 
ment to the drug chloral. It is 
3 a little too dramatic in the telling, 
“may be inclined to complain 
Caine is the hero of it rather than 
— But it is full of tender recog- 
the great kindness of the poet- 
regard, and of his influence in the 
I of e@ novelist’s career, 
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Collins, it cannot but be interesting reading. 
There is not one slightest touch of the 
sycophant about the story of his intimacy 
with these men, but only grateful remem- 
brance of their kindness and sympathetic 
criticism. We hear much of the envy and 
jealousy of great writers ; here is evidence 
of the willingness, even the eagerness, of 
the veterans to help and encourage the 
young who are to occupy the places they 
fill. The sympathy which has been meted 
out to him, Mr. Caine extends to others 
who have been less fortunate than himself. 
** Keep a good heart,’’ he says, ‘‘ even if 
you have to knock in vain at many doors 
and kick about the backstairs of the house 
of letters. There is room enough inside. 

EET 

SS 


CHARACIER SKETCTHES.* 


THE name of Samuel Butler stands in 
our literature for satire. In the more 
modern instance, that of the author of 
‘* Erewhon,’’ it represents a man whose 
masterpiece, ‘the best of its kind since 
‘ Gulliver,’ ’’ procured a fame which pre- 
vented the just recognition of his versatile 
genius. In the case of the author of 
‘** Hudibras,’’ a work after its kind as 
immortal as ‘* Don Quixote,’’ it represents 
one whose reputation for his great poetical 
travesty eclipsed the praise which his 
prose satires merited. We have now given 
to us, through the enterprise of the Cam- 
bridge University Press, what is virtually 
a complete collection of his more personal 
sketches in a volume fully entitled ‘‘ Char- 
acters and Passages from Note-Books. 
It comes as a companion to ‘‘ Hudibras,’ 
published three years ago in the English 
Classics, a series of editions which, for the 
enormous care expended over the accuracy 
of their texts, should become standard 
works of reference; they have the claim 
of being definitive. To it later will be 
added ‘‘Remains,” in prose and verse, and 
this, for the first time, will supply us with 
a complete Butler. 

Readers acquainted with Butler’s prose 
pieces, in Thyer’s edition or in Morley’s 
selections, will welcome this volume of 
** Characters.”? Thyer’s work is super- 
vised by the general editor of the series, 
that most assiduous literary textualist, Mr. 
A. R. Waller; but what, by reason of its 
first publication, may be regarded as the 
chief contribution the book makes is that 
portion transcribed from the original MS. 
by Miss Edith J. Morley. To their labours 
Mr. George Brown has added that of 
reference to the originals and of checking 
the proof-sheets. Butler’s spelling, wher- 
ever possible, has been retained—a laudable 
course adopted generally in the series—and 
the reader can see his work in print much 
as the author saw it in manuscript ; he has 
a book with the chief value of a first 
edition—viz., that it brings him nearer to 
the author than a ‘‘ modernized ’’ edition 
can, and preserves a flavour which usually 
in a popular reprint is dissipated and lost. 

The significance of Butler as a writer of 
prose pieces is that he is, even in his 
more casual sketches, an anatomist not 
only of ‘‘characters,’’? the seedy and 
dubious gentlemen of his time, but of 


-*Samuel Butler: Characters. Pp. 
| (Cambridge cage pau 4s, 6d, net.) 
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of men a perception of man, and behind 
his criticism of human institutions there 
lurks the wisdom of correction. Such 
qualities we expect in the work of great 
writers of satire; where they are wanting 
we often discover only virulent invective 
and undiscriminating impudence. We con- 
fess that for the delineation of certain 
types of human character we have a 
preference, probably by reason of a long 
king, for John Earle’s crisp sketches in 
his ‘* Microcosmography.’’ Butler is less 
direct and compact in his descriptions, but 
he displays on his wider canvas in a way 
Farle could not anticipate characteristics 
which have a full humour or a complete 
contemptibility. 

The ‘* Characters ’’ is a book which an 
ordinary man probably will not peruse 
thoroughly—a little of its quality goes 
far; but he may dip into it and dabble 
about in it with pleasure and profit. He 
will find innumerable delightful passages. 
Thus, of ‘‘ The Small Poet’? the author 
declares : ‘‘ When he writes, he commonly 
steers the Sense of his Lines by the Rhime 
vhat is at the End of them, as Butchers do 
Calves by the Tail. For when be has ~ 
made one Line, which is easy enough ; and 
has found out some sturdy hard Word, 
that will but rhime, he will hammer the 
Sense upon it, like a Piece of hot Iron upon 
an Anvil, into what Form he pleases. 
Such an example is fairly typical of his 
use of the magnifying glass, which serves 
in a large number of cases to bring into 
clear focus the subjects of his banter, and 
ridicule, and condemnation. Jn not a few 
of his sketches his initial remarks com- 
pletely ‘‘ hit off ’’ the characters. Thus, 
‘©The Inconstant has a vagabond Soul ” 
—a piece of phraseology which combines 
accurate description with limitless sug- 
gestion. What, too, in a general way 
‘ould be more apposite than his first 
comment on ‘‘A Translater’’ that he 
dyes an Author, like an old Stuff, into a 
new Colour, but can never give it the 
Peanty and Lustre of the first Tincture *’ ? 
Finely-cut phrases and expressions abound 
in this book, and the best gem is that set 
amid much criticism of the Roman religion : 
** Repentant Teares are the Waters upon 
which the Spirit of God moves.’’ These 
extracts must serve, or we should be Jed 
to extensive quotation, in illustration of 
Butler’s incisive wit, his derision of shams, 
and. his laughter over a thousand remedi- 
able foibles of mankind. 


Wituam C. Hatt. 
Ee eee 
TREATMENT OF THE INSANE.* 


Is our treatment of the insane, in 
this country, humane, reasonable, and 
No student of the subject can 
“ay itis. It is inhumane, and provocative 
of the very evil it attempts to cure. The 
costly institutions called asylums in this 
country, upon which the money of the 
ratepapers is lavished, directly foster 
insanity. The methods of dealing with 
the disease directly encourage it. No 
wonder its increase should be so rapid ! 
No wonder that as soon as one asylum is 
completed the plans must be submitted 


effective ? 


* “The Boarding Out of the Insane in Private 
llings.’’ By R, Cunyngham Brown, M.D, 
(Adlard + Ron, Bartholomew Close, E.C.) 
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for another! Experts have long known 
this, but the general public is slow of 
apprehension, partly because insanity is a 
subject tabood in general conversation. 
John Charles Bucknill, M.D., F.R.S., Lord 
Chancellor’s Visitor of Tuniatics; Lumleian 
Lecturer on the Law of Insanity, and with 
other qualifications too numerous to men- 
tion, opened the eyes of a few in 1880 by 
his book on ‘‘ The Care of the Insane and 
their Legal Control.’® ‘‘ How long,’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ will morbidly sensitive 
minds be subjected without dire necessity 
to trials which even the strongest cannot 
endure without danger and disaster? ’’ 
That question, that cry wrung from the 
heart, not of a sentimental trifler, but of 
a man of science, still sternly demands an 
answer, and, after all these years, in vain. 
Nine years later, in 1889, Sir John Batty 
Tuke contributed a scathing criticism of 
our asylum system to The Nineteenth 
Century ; and Sir John Sibbald, in a paper 
on ‘‘ The Treatment of Incipient Mental 
Disorder,’’ contributed to The Journal of 
Mental Science, April, 1902, exposed a 
defect in the treatment of insanity which 
still calis for a remedy. 

The paper before us has been reprinted 
from the July number of the same journal. 
It states, briefly and forcibly, the case for 
the boarding out of the insane in private 
dwellings. It is a subject upon which 
Dr. Cunyngham Brown can speak with 
the authority of special knowledge. In 
Belgium, where it originated, and in 
Holland, France, and Germany he investi- 
gated the system as Commissioner for the 
British Medical Journal. This experience, 
together with a careful~study of the 
treatment of pauper lunatics in England 
and Wales, enabled him to give most 
valuable evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission on the Feeble-Minded, which has 
recently reported. The Commissioners’ 
scheme, which is very thorough, owes 
much to his suggestions. His verdict 
upon the present state of things is as 
unfavourable as was that of Sir J. B. Tuke 
nearly twenty years ago, and the fact that 
in those twenty years the pauper insane 
have almost doubled adds a_ terrible 
emphasis to his strictures. ** The over- 
crowding of asylums, largely due to the 
accumulation of chronic, incurable, senile 
and frequently bed- ridden patients, upon a 
large proportion of whom the expensive 
equipment of a modern asylum is merely 
thrown away, not only prejudices the 
recovery of acute and curable cases and 
increases the death-rates from asylum 
dysentery and tuberculosis, but it does 
much to impede the scientific study 
of insanity.”’ To his criticism of the 
present state of things Dr. Brown adds 
some valuable information, including sta- 
tistics, of the Family-Colony system as he 
saw it et work in the various countries 
which have been wise cnough to adopt it. 
One of the first to do so was Scotland, 
which took the idea from Belgium. From 
Scotland the system passed to France, and 
from France to Russia ; and from Belgium 
to Austria, Italy, Holland, and Scandi- 
navia ; while its most remarkable develop- 
ment has beenin Germany. England has 
long lagged behind, but if the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission are carried 

out, this reproach will be removed. 
Crement E. Pixe. 
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Messrs. A. & C. Black’s Year-Books for 
1909 are out in good time for Christmas. 
Who’s Who (10s. net) still grows, in spite 
of the inevitable long obituary list. The 
new volume has 70 more pages than the 
last. It would be interesting, in addition 
to the obituary, to have a list of the new 
names added, that one might see at a glance 
how the world of distinction grows. Father 
Tyrrell’s name, we notice, appears for the 
first time, but with only a very meagre 
biography, no list of publications, and no 
date, except in the statement, ‘* for many 
years a member of the Society of Jesus, 
from which he separated on account of his 
sympathies with Modernism, 1906.’? The 
name of Mr. Richard D. Holt, M.P. for the 
Hexham Division, also appears for the first 
time. The name of his late father’s 
country house at the Lakes needs cor- 
rection, said to be in ‘‘ West Morland.’’ 
The Who's Who Year- Book (1s. net), with its 
many useful lists and tables, has some 
new features. There is a complete list of 
the Nobel Prizes awards, up to 1907, and 
also a list of the Newdigate Prizemen, 
who are still living. The list goes back to 
1855, and there are 39 names, but one 
omission we note is that of Mr. Geoffrey 
Scott, of New College, whose poem on 
‘* The Death of Shelley ’’ won the Newdi- 
gate in 1906. This year’s prizeman was 
Mr. Julian S. Huxley, of Balliol. The 
Englishwoman’s Y ear-Book (2s. 6d. net) for 
a wonder is smaller in compass than for 
some previous issues, for the Directory is 
omitted (except from the title-page). It 
is, however, to be re-incorporated next 
year. Miss Emily Janes has been obliged 
to relinquish the editorship, and her place 


is taken by Miss G. E. Mitton. Special 
interest attaches to the section on ‘‘ Public 


Work ’’ and the account of the progress 
of thesufirage movement. The Year-Book 
as a whole is invaluable te women workers, 
and would-be workers. The Writers’ and 
Artists’ Y'ear-Book (is. net) is for men and 
women alike a most useful guide. Women 
who are seeking to make their way in litera- 


ture will find some wise ccunsel on that 


subject in their own Year-Book also, 


Two goodly volumes on London Churches, 
Ancient and Modern, by T. Francis Bumpus, 
author of *‘ The Cathedrals of England and 
Wales,’’ amply illustrated with photo- 
graphs, furnish a study of the deepest in- 
terest, revealing a wealth of interest both 
historical and architectural little suspected 
by those who have not searched the by- 
ways of the great city. The first series, 
after an introductory sketch of London 
Church architecture, tells of St. John’s 
Chapel in the White Tower and of St. 
Bartholomew the Great, of the interiors 
of which there are good pictures, and so 
passes down the periods, Norman and 
Early English, Decorated, Harly Renais- 
sance, to the Churches of Sir Christopher 
Wren. At St. Giles’, Cripplegate, we find 
not only the Milton interest, but memorials 
of John Foxe, the Martyrologist, Frobisher, 
and others. Lancelot Andrews, afterwards 
B'shop of Winchester, was appointed Vicar 
of St. Giles’ in 1589. The second series 
deals with churches of the era of Classicism 
(1700-1830), and of the Gothic Revival 
pexiogs to the present time. (T. Werner 

aurie. 6s. net each volume.) . 
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Among other books we have Teceivg 
also the following :— te 

My Quest for God. By John Trevor. y| 
Second edition with a new preface. (Postal es 
Pub. Co., Horsted Keynes, Sussex. 5s, vet.) 

Autobiography. By John Stuart Mill, ~ 
New edition. (Longmans, Green & Co. ES 
3s. 6d. net, and paper cover ed. without 
portrait, 6d. net.) 

Liberal and Mystical Writings of William — 
Law, with an Introduction by Williem 
Scott Palmer, (Longmans. 2s. 6d. net.) ~~) 

Missions to Hindus, a Contribution to : 
the Study of Missionary Methods. By Dr. 
Louis George Milne, Bishop of Bombay, eS 
1876-97. (Longmans, 3s. 6d. net.) — ae 

My Belief. Answers to Certain Relinoa 
Difficulties. By R. F. Horton, D.D. (James - 
Clarke & Co. 3s. 6d. net.) £3 

Christ and the Nation, Westminster ade 
other Sermons. By Canon H. Hensley ah 
Henson. (Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.) | 

The Story of Quakerism. By Blizabeth 
Braithwaite Emmott. (Headley Bros., 
3s. 6d. net. Popular edition, 1s. net.) 

Atonement and Progress. By Newton N 
Marshall, M.A., Ph.D., author of *‘ Th 
logy and Truth,’? é&e. (James Clary 
Co. 2s. net.) 

The Incarnate Purpose, Essays on 
Spiritual Unity of Life. By G. H. Pe 
(Williams & Norgate. is. 6d. net.) — 

Letters from a Mystic of the Present 
By Rowland W. Corbet, M.A. Fourth ( 
(Elhot Stock. 3s. 6d.) 

The Spirit in the New Testament, 
Inquiry and Survey of the Evidence. 
Edward W. Winstanley, B.D. (Cambri 
University Press, 3s. 6d. net.) 

Anme Besant. An Autobiography, with 
new Preface.- Cheap edition. || 
Unwin. 5s. net.) “ 

Charles Bradlaugh. A Record of he 
and Work. By his daughter Hypa’ 
Bradlaugh Bonner. Seventh Impress 
(Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Philosophy of Friedrich N 
By Henry L. Mencken. (Fisher: 
7s. 6d. net.) x 

Friedrich Nietzsche, his Life oan 
By M. A. Miigge. (Fisher Unwin. K 
net.) + Rae 
The Brahmins, Theists, and Muslims 
India. By John Campbell Oman. (Fishe: 
Unwin. I4s. net.) ae 

Cults, Customs, and Superstitions of 
Being a revised edition of ‘‘ Indian 1 
Religious and Social.’? By John Cam 
Oman. (Fisher Unwin. I4s. net.) 

The Golden Sayings of the Blessed E 
Giles of Assisi. Translated and edited, 
a sketch of his life, by Father P: 
Robinson. (Fisher Unwin. 5s. ne 

Tramps Round the Mountains 
Moon and through the Back Gate | 
Congo State. By T. Broadwood Jok 
M.A., F.R.G.S. (Fisher Unwin. 

Courses of Study. Edited b 
Robertson, M.P. Second edition, 
and expanded, (Watts & Co. | 

Social Service. A Handbook for } 
and Visitors in Londen and oth 
Towns. With Appendix of Local 
Agencies. Edited by the Rev. G 
with a Preface by the Bish Pp 


Authority and the 
Edward Grubb, M.: t 
Aspects of the Quaker 
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Concerning Christ 
Clara Swain Dickins. (A. C. Fifield. 1s. 
net.) 

Lhe Hidden Gift and other Poems, by 
“* Kalamos.’* (Spottiswoode & Co. 2s. 
net.) 

Lessons for the Day, by Moncure D. 
Conway. Cheap edition. Watts & Co. 
6d. net.) 

An Indian Study of Love and Death, 
by the Sister Nivedita of Ramakrishni. 
Vivekananda. (Longmans. Qs. net.) 

Psychical Research and the Resurrection, 
by James H. Hyslop, Ph.D., LL.D., 
formerly Professor of Ethics and Logic in 
Columbia University. (Fisher Unwin, 5s. 
. net.) 

God's Message through Modern Doubt, 
by the Rev. E. Aldom French. (Duck- 
worth & Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 

Tales from Spenser, by R. W. Grace, 
with twelve illustrations by Helen §. 
Kiick. (Fisher Unwin, 5s.) 

A Man’s Vengeance, and Other Poems, by 
George Barlow. (H. J. Glaisher, 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

Lhe Churches and Usury; or, The 
Morality of Five per Cent., by H. Shields 
Rose. - (T. Sealey Clark.) 

Miracles and Myths of the New Tesia- 
ment, by Joseph May. (Philip Green, 5, 
Essex-street, Strand, 1s. 6d. net.) 


‘ 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
: ee 

THE CHILD KING. 

Was it a dream? The great oak logs 
erackled and. blazed on the wide open 
hearth, and the glow of the flames as they 
rose and fell lit up the dim recesses of a 
great shadowy building whose proportions 


I could but vaguely trace, but whose huge 
- beams overhead and high walls, decorated 


with laurel and holly, suggested some 
great baronial hall. Round about the fire 
stood or sat a semicircle of men and 
women, laughing and chatting in merry 
tune, and now and. again faces would be 
turned this way or that, and greetings 
would be given to a newcomer. It was 


- the Christmas Eve rehearsal of the Guild 
. of Noel at the ancient hostelry known as 


** The Sign of the Child.’’ 


Presently, in a lull in the conversation, 


- a sweet mother, who had been patiently 


awaiting her opportunity, looked round 
with a smile and said, ‘‘ Shall we now sing 
of the Child King ?’’ At once there was 
a settling down on stools and high-backed 
benches, while some of the men remained 
standing. I learnt that it was the custom 

of this company to meet thus from year to 
year to celebrate the Child. 

Forthwith one rose and sang a song of 
how the Child King had appeared with 
his army and spread his troops all round 
the shores of a certain country, and how 
they had dug trenches and thrown up 
redoubts in the sands and built and 
stormed castles, while the tides rattled on 


the stones and the artillery of the waves 
_ thundered; and how, at the end of the 


- summer campaign, the victorious army had 
Ae e back to Homeland carrying with 


gigantic spoils of health and happi- 
|; treasures of the rocks and tales of 
a ; of adventures on the deep, of 
ofsilvery fish and awesome crabs ; 
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of converse with the friendly tribe of 


fishermen, that amiable people ; of distant 
visions of warlike fleets and rich argosies 
as they sailed by or disappeared over the 
horizon, leaving a vanishing trail of smoke 
behind. 

After that there was a ballad with a 
chorus that told of how all the things in 
the world were once dissatisfied and 
unhappy. They complained that they 
were not understood; and what was the 
use of existing without being appreciated 
by anyone ? §o they summoned a council 
and fell into debate as to how they could 
get themselves properly respected. They 
decided, first, to send a deputation to the 
King; but these soon returned, saying 
that the King and his courtiers scarce 
deigned to take any notice of them. They 
did not consider it manners to do so. The 
embassy went next to the Prime Minister 
and his Cabinet and to the members of 
Parliament, who listened to their plea most 
politely, expressing great interest; but 
they all said that, except during the 
holidays, when they would see what could 
be done, they really had no opportunity, 
since all their time was taken up with 
talking and listening and going to parties 
and going to sleep. Once more, therefore, 
the deputation returned in low spirits. 
They met with no better reception at. the 
hands of the Mayor and Corporation. As 
they passed along the street they 
broached the subject to the people in the 
shops, but these only smiled or ignored 
them entirely, or even treated them with 
contempt. Finally, having met with no 
success, one of their number proposed that 
they should go and find the Child King and 
ask him if he would honour their appeal. 
They found him by the side of a stream 
with several of his ministers of state 
making a dam and a water-wheel. Having 
heard their request, he assured them that 
nothing would please him better; in fact, 
he and his subjects were at present hard 
at. work finding out the meaning of all 
sorts of things. His counsellors could not 
agree with the conditions for understanding 
some things, however, as it appeared that 
it would involve remaining indoors longer 
than might suit their health. But on the 


whole the reply of the Child King was 


encouraging. Better still, the manner in 
which His Majesty’s promise has been 
carried out is worthy of all praise, since 
there is scarce an art or science known 
but the King and his intrepid followers 
have proved themselves pioneer explorers 
therein. So the deputation returned to 
the Council of Things-in-General, and ever 
since increasing satisfaction has been felt 
by the honourable members at the way 
in which their virtues have been recog- 
nised. The only complaints that were 
heard were from some-—such as the Latin 
Verbs, a tiresome race—that they did not 
receive as much attention as other people 
—such as Postage Stamps and Boats— 
while sundry individuals were of opinion 
that the pace might be quickened all round. 

The great hall was full of people now. 
In the intervals between the songs and 
recitations there was much merriment and 
laughter. When there was a chorus all 
joined in, and the ancient walls rang with 
the volume of sound. Many old familiar 


Christmas carols were sung. ‘Then a tall| ‘‘ Except ... 


man with a thoughtful, benevolent face 
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recited the ballad of ‘‘ The Opening of the 
Door,’’ in which the story goes that once 
upon a time a certain King started to 
build a magnificent cathedral, such as 
should surpass in beauty and wonder all 
the churches and temples upon earth. 
Throughout his long reign he devoted 
himself to this noble object, spending the 
wealth of his kingdom freely upon it, and 
employing in its erection the mest re- 
nowned builders and sculptors in the 
world. But so great was the undertaking 
that he died before it was finished. His 
son and successor carried it on in the same 
spirit as his father until he died. At 
length, in the reign of his grandson, it was 
completed. Then came the opening cere- 
mony by the King in state, and the 
consecration by the Archbishop. The 
glorious day seemed as though with joyful 
excitement it could not close its eyes the 
night before and must needs be up and 
about, setting the birds a-singing on every 
bush and the larks exulting in the sky an 
hour before the early summer dawn. At 
the blink of day a multitude began to 
collect on the wide level space round the 
mighty cathedral. By-and-by came caval- 
cades of princes and nobles and soldiers, 
and solemn gorgeous processions of bishops 
and priests and singers. All these took 
their places in front of the great western 
doors and waited for the King. At last, 
amid music and banners and cheering of 
the people and pealing of the bells, he 
arrived and proceeded to unlock the door. 
But, alas! Where was the key? The 
Archbishop had it not, nor the Cardinal, 
nor the Marshal. Messengers were de- 
spatched to search in every likely and 
unlikely place, and high officials consulted 
together, but all in vain. Nor could an 
entry be effected by any other door, for 
they were all fastened from within. The 
vast multitude were about to disperse to 
their homes in disappointment and vexa- 
tion, when a little lad in a blue smock, 
who had all this time been creeping through 
the crowd until he reached the front, 
called out ‘‘ This is the way!’’ and, 
placing a key which he held in the keyhole 
of a very small door at the foot of one of 
the towers, he opened it and disappeared 
within, At this the King cried, ‘‘ Let us 
follow!’’ But the princes and bishops , 
would fain have held him back from 
passing through so mean a passage, but 
he would not be restrained, and, casting 
aside his splendid robe, and taking off his 
crown and bending low—for he was a tall, 
majestic man—he, not without difficulty, 
made his way through. There was nought 
for it now but that the bishops and the 
captains and the rest should do the like, 
unless in their pride, or for fear of spoiling 
their equipment, they refrained, for the 
King would have no other door opened 
that day. 

Thus was the greatest cathedral in 
Christendom entered, and the prayers 
offered and praises sung. The little door- 
way in the tower was known ever after as 
** The Door of the Child,’’ and over it was 
placed by the King’s orders the image of a 
little lad in a smock, with bare head and 
feet, and a key in his hand, and under- 
neath, cut in the stone, the legend, ‘‘I am 
the door,’’ and under that, ore word— 
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Th { upon the Christian Churches, which have | do not look at the bayonet, look at me. 
€ Fugu rer, the power, if only they will rise to the] I strike you as a person who would | * 
ESTABLISHED 1842. greatness of their opportunity, to fire the | likely to run you through, just becau: : 


, ey. ler ideal, | 1 happen to have the conveniences to 
hearts of their people with a nobler ideal, it with ? Sit down by. the fire, anda 


‘and to set the higher interests of brother- talk it over, and you will nee that you hasan 
hood and the happier spirit of mutual nothing to fear. What the Birmingham 

regard and helpfulness effectively over] manufacturer designed this bit of steel fo 
the old vindictive and _ self-assertive | was his affair not mine. When it comes 
passions. One of the happiest auguries | to mete two can play at that game. 
of a better future, truer to the Christian What I use this for, you shall presently 
spirit, and the rejoicing of the Christmas see.’ ya 
festival, is in the growing solidarity of And later in the essay Dr. ChoTHEnS 
the forces of labour, throughout the | asks :— ae 
civilised nations of Europe. The masses} ‘‘ Why has the reign of peace and good: 
of the people, there seems good ground to will upon the earth been so long delayed ? 
hope, are beginning to see visions, and We Bee impatient to hear the bells , 
their crowning common-sense may yet] Ring out old shapes of foul disease ;— 
prevail, when, through their leaders, they Ring out the narrowing lust of gol 


; ; : Ring out the thousand. years of old, 
declare a determined purpose that ‘Wal Ring in the thousand year peace.” 
shall cease between comrade nations, 


1 ‘Ring in the valiant man and 
and prove themselves strong enough to The larger heart, the kindlier re 
make that better will prevail. It will be “i 


a sad day for the churches if their voice 
is not also heard, strong and insistant learn: his busiicdicabetcoana 
on the same side, pleading for faith and] 4, have any measure of suc 
brotherhood. kindlier hand must be skilled 
As we were pondering what should be | practice before it can direct 
our word in this last number ef this year’s social mechanism. The Fury ae ee 
Inquirer, there came to us in a happy oe iene tcc rae 
hour, a gift from across the Atlantic, Sound vitectienn : 
another volume of Essays by Dr. 8. M.] 
Crorners, of Cambridge, Mass. ‘‘ By the pexe sere power bu 
Christmas Fire ’’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,] phe powerful - goo anes wan 
Boston and New York. $1:25). It is need for them, 
another delightful volume, to place beside The wise want love, and th 
those other two, ‘‘ The Gentle Reader,’’ want wisdom ; 
and ‘The Pardoner’s Wallet.’? There] And all best things are th 
are five essays, one of which, on ‘‘ Christ- to ill.” 
mas and the Spirit of Democracy,’’?|  “ This is dnooneeee the 
appeared last year in Everybody's Magazine; tive mind, but the very co: 
the other four were first published in the cheung 12 eee pele 
Atlantic Monthly. One of these, on ‘* The shy ° an pe Nes neue ai 
Ignominy of Being Grown-up.’’ Some of proper combination. Goodnes 
us were privileged to hear as a lecture at| not do the work. Goodness ¢ 
the Oxford summer school for Sunday-| and wise by much experi 
school teachers, when Dr. CrorHERSs was} Man in the. street would sa 
last in this country. If we quote a passage different proposition.’ Why 
here from the first essay, it will serve a satennieeeet the ne d upon 
double purpose, to enforce what we years of peace,’ but we are liv: 
were trying to say before we turned to| when men are rapidly Jearnin 
Dr. CrorHers’ pages, and to share with | doing peacefully many thin 
our readers our pleasure i in the porsession | were done with infinite strife 
of the book. fusion. We live in a time — 
The essay is entitled ‘‘ The Bayonet- ee is applied to the w 
Poker,’’ and it begins with the quaint children ot bahia less sh 


: ; sa to b 
conceit of an old-fashioned British bayonet the Shaan Apa 


which the author picked up in a little} that many things which o once W 
shop in Birmingham for two shillings, and| dreams of saints and sage | ha 
by fixing a short wooden handle into it, | within the field of practi 
turned into a poker—this, as a parable of practical politics. 
the better uses to which, if we only will, we. day, a avork. we 
can put the forces which make up so much} We would gladly ts veg 
of the substance of our life. It depends uote of the ee essa on 
on the man, says Dr. CrorHERS. e 
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CHRISTMAS AND THE PASSING 
YEAR. 

Oncz more the Calendar bids us write 
our final words for the closing year on the 
“Eve of Christmas. And it is the happiest 
spirit in which to take our passing time, 
to concentrate upon the best things, 
which cannot pass away. Christmas is 
the festival of our abiding faith in the 
love, which is greatest of all, the Love 
which zs over all, and which gives to us 
the power to overcome all evil with good, 
and to rise into the possession and the 
enjoyment of that life, which the passing 
things of our mortality cannot touch. 

The Christmas joy is still a prophecy 
of what is to be, when peace and good will 
shall veritably rule in the brotherhood of 
man—a prophecy and a beautiful dream 
of which we do not tire, because it comes 
every year as a fresh impulse to our 
determined effort to extend its sway over 
ever wider fields of human intercourse. 
There are those that mock our faith and 
declare that there must always be con- 
flict between class and class, pitted against 
one another in self-interest, and still more 
between nation and nation. They are 
the sowers of dissension and insane enmi- 
ties, against which, not Christian faith 
alone, but common-sense and every in- 
stinct of a true humanity revolt. We 
are constantly being told, for instance, 
that between the two nations, Germany 
and Great Britain, it must ultimately 
come to war, because conflicting interests 
and passions are too strong for any restrain- 
ing forces of reason and humanity. Such 
argument is a piece of prepcsterous and 
wicked nonserse, which could only lead 
at this time of day to the tragedy such a 
war would be, if both of these great nations, 
closely akin in blood and in ideals, choose 
wilfully in this matter to give place to 
the devil. An evil and a lying spirit, 
whether embodied in the subtle influence 
of financier, journalist, or politician, may 
work incalculable mischief, but the true 
manhood of the nation must be vigilant 
to resist, and to make a nobler temper of | 
self-restraint, and mutual respect, and 
growing sympathy para Much ea 


«“ The answer must be that ‘ the 
man and free’ must, like everyon 


‘Here is my bayonet. A | scientific 
gentleman, seeing it lyimg on my hearth, 
might construct a a pretty ae about Re 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


_ _Happy Christmas! Happy Christmas ! 

e Hear its music on the air ! 

. Bells are ringing, children singing, 

me Love and gladness everywhere. 

. E’en the saddest heart grows cheerful 

Fe On this glorious Christmas morn, 

ayhile above the sweet-voiced angels 
Sing for joy that Christ is born ! 


es oF on, 
; re 


: Refrain: 

oft Happy Christmas ! Happy Christmas ! 
oe Hear its music on the air ! 
| -s« Bells are ringing, children singing, 

ye i _ Love and gladness everywhere. 
ee Not alone in far Judea, 


- Under Bethlehem’s star-lit skies, 
In our hearts and homes the Christ-child 

_ Born anew, in beauty lies, 

Angel songs and pious raptures, 

Humble folk and kings of earth, 


? 


Born anew in hearts made tender, 
Born anew in lives made glad, 


io hearts, accept, takes it, 
iti in Lent CRs song ! 


NEST. 
mas services, which are many, 
ee 3 of all—to wit, 


ie ea held in the ciieche We 
ear in Fuldera, on Sylvester- 
r’s Eve. 

ther an interesting day. I 
umed by a kindly native of a 


adjoining ¢ chamber. Gabvnee 
to get up now?” 
I don’t really think I 
Do you want to have 


? Corviculus: ‘‘I 
: The corvicles were 


; and whee I spent 
lvester, I found, 

snd protesting 
ot be Sylvester 
e kindly native 
litt le » substitute volun- 
| rewarded by the gifts 
ourse of etavebrious 
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eyes into his canine mind. I am a Pfarrer, 
too, of like stature to his lost friend, 
clothed ‘like him. I had arrived on a 
toboggan belonging to that house; I was 
talking with Frau Pfarrer: it must be he, 
come back, after so long! When we left, 
the dog came too. Nothing would keep 
him back. All the way to Fuldera he 
continued coursing round me and leaping 
upon me with ecstatic delight. Though 
this was pathetic, it was also inconvenient, 
for the road was very slippery, and Tabitha 
is timid concerning dogs. He sat and 
whined before my house till I let him in. 
He had to be thrust out of the church by 
force. He waited outside, followed me to 
my door, and was at last taken in for the 
night. Next day he was dragged back, 
poor fellow! to Valcava at the tail of a 
sledge, and I never saw him again, for in 
a few days he was pronounced demented, 
and sent into the Tyrol—on the same 
principle, perhaps, by which the grave- 
digger accounts for Hamlet being sent into 
England. 

The Christmas-tree displaced the Tauf- 
stein, that structure which stands at 
the entrance of the choir, and serves both 
for baptisms and for the elements in 
the Communion Service. In our newer 
churches it is made of wood, and inlaid 
with figures of infants, and a Communion 
text. Instead, the great tree towered to 
the very roof, and was bound with green 
festoons to walls and pulpit. Covered all 
over with candles and glittering things, it 
was indeed a glorious sight. Every now 
and then the teacher or choirmaster would 
touch something with a candle, and a 
serpent of fire writhed its way round and 
up the tree. Apples and little packets 
hung from its branches too, but the main 
treasures were heaped at its foot. Among 
them were the gifts in kind to poor scholars, 
voted by the Gemeinde and the Kanton. 
Is not this a gracious way of dealing them, 
indistinguishably from the little presents 
given to more fortunate children ? 

The choir sang; the children sang; I 
climbed through a maze of festoons into 
the pulpit, and read the prayers for New 
Year’s Hive. There was a short sermon to 
the children, a rather longer one to the 
grown-ups, and a concluding prayer, and 
my part was done. I never had a better 
congregation in Fuldera, for the teachers 
of Cierfs and Lii had each brought his 
whole school, and many an adult was 
there from ail the Protestant villages. 
More singing, and the stripping of ‘the 
tree. Each child was called by name, and 
received the packet already made up for 
him, besides his share of the general 
wealth. Such eager unwrapping, such 
zealous comparing, such holding up for 
distant parents to see, such prompt 
cuddling of dolls, such seething impatience 
to get outside with outdoor toys! The 
children sang again, and it was over. 
Nothing could be simpler, but it was very 
beautiful. 


|. This year, then, it isto be in Cierfs, on 
obog- | Christmas Eve. 
e sat | want to have a service again on Sylvester- 
w of abend, and have formed a male choir to 
| give a ‘sacred cencert instead of the Christ- 


But the Fuldera people 


mas-tree singing. On Christmas Day I 
ach in all eave parishes, for Iam 


ae 


hold service again. A few years ago the 
Synod proposed that service on that day 
should be optional, but the people, through 
the referendum, decided it should 
compulsory, The next day is Sunday. 
Then service must be held on New Year’s 
Day, and a Sunday falls on January 3. 
In the fifteen days from December 20 to 
January 3 I must preach sixteen times, 
and I have my school-teaching as usual, 
and my Konfirmanden twice a week. The 
charge of three parishes is no sinecure at 
the turn of the year. But it will not be 


te 


necessary to prepare sixteen different 
sermons. I shall exchange pulpits, no 


doubt, once or twice with my colleague of 
Sta Maria. 

I hear he has been preaching about bells 
again. During my absence a new set of 
three was installed at Valcava, and conse- 
crated by a special service. ‘‘ The old 
bells,’? he said, ‘‘came, one from a 
convent in the Tyrol, one from somewhere 
in Switzerland, and the third from Bormio 
—which is quite enough to explain the 
fact that they were never in perfect 
accord.”’ 

Bell music being much in the air at this 
season, I have been led to make some 
verses on Christmas Bells. Here they are. 
If you cannot scan them, Iam sorry. Will 
it help you if I point out that the main 
element is a versus Adonius, which in the 
fourth line and at the end of the second is 
catalectic, and that an introductory choree 
transforms the first phrase in the second 
line into a second Pherecratean, which, as 
you justly remark, is the same thing as 
an ’Aoisropaveov ? 404 
Hope, like an angel, 

Chanted over a bed of lowliest birth : 

‘* Born is a Saviour, glory is born to God 
in the highest, 

Peace upon earth.”’ 


Wondering breezes 

Caught and carried the singing far o’er 
the fells : 

Lo, how the numb land wakes to their 
wooing, blooms into belfries, 

Gladdens with bells. 


Chasing the sunset, 

Hark! the thundering, 
muring call, 

Sailing the valleys, kissing the mountains, 
stroking the billows, 

Circles the ball, 


clanging, mur- 


Croons o’er the pest-house, 

Mocks the morrow of carnage, grects in 
her den 

Desperate famine brooding a murder 
‘* Peace and good pleasure 

Born among men !”’ 


Lying recorders, 

Why profane ye the snow-field, forest, and 
sky a 

What do the clifis call back, 
gorges hollowly echo, 

What but a lie ? 


and the 


Nay, shall they flout us, 

Brethren ? Shatter their pealing, 
their towers ! 

Then with a war-horn blare ye the truth 
out: whose is the glory ? 


topple 


sep vst What Peace is ours # 1 eee 
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Banner and breastplate, 

Hulk steel deaths on 
again st state 

Panther: like crouching, bawl of the bourse 
and strife in the work shop, 

3attle and hate. 


the ocean, state 


Hope, like an angel, 

Chanteth still in a song of holiest mirth : 
‘Babe is the Christ-child; wait ye the 
waxing; grows with his stature 

Peace upon earth.”’ 


Clangorous belfries 

Boom and scatter the music far o’er the 
fells. 

Sing we the hope-song: Glory to Ged and 
peace to His children. 

Sing with the bells. 
Fuldera. E. W. 


P.8.—The parish of Lit is about to 
complete its church structure by adding a 
very necessary second bell, the place for 
which yawns expectantly in the little 
tower. The life of mountain villages is 
bound up with the sound of their “bells. 
All the former Pfarrer are appealing to 
their friends for help. May the present 
Pfarrer appeal, by means of this note, to 
his friends in England ? 


Lummis. 


EK. W. L 


THE STARS. 

Iris my happy lot, year after year, every 
Christmas Eve, to drive home along the 
coast, across the fields and through the 
woods. I have, of course, hundreds of 
recollections from these drives, but one 
picture stands forth vividly in them all— 
that of the star-covered sky. If I tried 
hard, it is quite possible that I might 
remember some Christmas Eve when the 
sky was clouded and the weather bad, but 
still it must have been exceptional, for 
whenever I think of these drives I sce 
before my eyes the deep blue sky oversown 
with bright stars 

There is, to my mind, nothing in all the 
visible world which, like the stars, ‘* lends 
our soul strong wings.’’ They do so 
whether you think of them as what they 
really are—mighty globes whirling in 
maddening speed through endless space— 
or whether you look upon them as bright 
little lights, lit in the sky, sparkling and 
twinkling to the delight of every child 
of man. 

There is, to begin with, this fact about 
the stars, that they are seen so far and 
wide. Even if there be hundreds of 
miles between me and some one I love, 
even if earth’s highest mountain towers 
up between us, our eyes may meet in the 
stars. The fact that at the very same 
moment we may be lifving our eyes to one 
given star, which twinkles and winks 
in the same saucy way to both of us, 
may almost make us feel as if we stood 
hand in hand by each other’s side. It 
happens, too, that while you sit gazing at 
the stars you suddenly feel yourself 
removed to unknown -places, foreign 
situations. The pictures then formed in the 
soul may be se-vivid and so real that they 
are never again erased. So do Iremember 
one Christmas Eve, when the stars carried 
me away down to the wide, silent velds 
of South Africa, and to this day I feel 
as if 1 had really stood by the camp-fire 
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[ot the Boers and seen those serious God- 
| fearing men sitting round it, with their 
hymn-books open before them, singing 
their Christmas hymns beneath the star- 
crowned Christmas sky; also it seems 
to me that I have seen it arched above the 
lonely prisoner on the Devil’s Island, 
far, far out in the big, dark, restless ocean. 
But it is not merely the distances in 
space that are bridged by the stars. The 
breadth and height of time seem also to 
disappear when the stats take hold of your 
thoughts and conjure forth the men and 
events of bygonedays. The evening star, 
that shines so brightly in our clear summer 
nights, peeped through the opening of 
the cave to greet King Alfred. The 
Great Bear and the Polar star met Wy- 
cliffe’s eyes when, after a day of study 
and preaching, in the quiet solemn night, 
he lifted them to Christ in heaven; yea, 
even Job and Abraham seem one’s con- 
temporaries as one sits gazing at the 
stars, and the first human being draws 
quite close, when you consider how little 
has been changed in this great panorama 
since it met his uplifted eyes. 

And now, amongst all stars those of 
Christmas Eve hold a unique position, 
and, again, amongst the pictures they 
conjure up is one which forms the centre 
of the whole collection. It is that of the 
little, poor mother, sitting in the straw, 
on the first of all Christmas Eves, gazing 
with loving eyes at the new-born child 
in her lap. The beauty and harmony of 
this picture goes right to the heart. Just 
so it had to come to pass. Not in the 
splendours of the palace, not in a poor 
cottage, not in the well-to-do citizen’s 
abode, but in the quiet, obscure byre, 
surrounded by our gentle, speechless fellow- 
creatures, must the Son of Man enter this 
world of ours. There in the fresh, clean 
straw he lies, hidden on his mother’s 
bosom, and sleeps his first peaceful sleep, 
while that loving, faithful Joseph keeps 
watch, and the stars smile and twinkle 
through the open doors. 


Deep peace and harmony there is in this 
picture, and it seems to me to grow lovelicr 
and holier as year by year I grow in 
understanding sympathy with the gentle 
young mother who was to suffer so sorely 
for the little child she here brought into 
the world. When I think of her fears 
and anxiety for this queer, oldish boy, 
who would not do as other children do, 
but went his own way ; think of how hard 
it must have been for her, the poor, igno- 
rant woman, when her son went about 
preaching and teaching in opposition to 
the people’s chosen teachers, to the great 
scholars and learned men of that day— 
neighbours and friends shaking their 
heads, yea, speaking hard, condemning 
words of him, while doubt and fear would 
rise in her own heart, even when she strove 
to defend him. Was not his mind de- 
ranged ? Was not his speech blasphe- 
mous ? When I think of how he left her, 
think of how she, who loved him with all 
her heart, could be nothing to him, because 
he was so thoroughly, so exclusively, 
wrapped up in his mission and calling ; 
when, at last, I see her standing by the 
foot of the cross—the cross that in her 

eyes was a mere gibbet—my heart grows 
very tender as I sit gazing at the picture 
of the silent Christmas Eve. 


ft 
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But there is yet one thing that me 
than all lends glory to this lovely for 
surrounds her head with the saint’s he 
and makes her stand forth a shin 
example to all mankind. I am thin 
of the words whereby she- answers 
angel as he comes to her with the gre 
message, the great demand. We need 
quarrel about whether we are speakin 
a fact—as many of our Christian brethren 
hold, or of a beautiful allegory as a 
Unitarians think—it matters but lit es 
we will listen to the words by whiel 
this young innocent girl answers 
angel, responds to the mighty call w 
her. Dishonour and suffering shall ees 
heaped upon her head, sorrow and anxiety 
fill her heart, but from ‘the very moment 
when she understands that this demanc 
comes from God, she bows her head a 
without murmuring, answers, ‘* Behe 


according to Thy will.’’ 

Here, in these words, is a lesson i 
all to learn, Nothing great and ne 
born into this world without men sufle 
and sacrificing themselves therefor. — 
none, none amongst us is so sma 
insignificant but God’s angel comes to h 
daily with messages and calls for 
surrender and self-sacrifice, that_ 
will may be fulfilled on earth as 
heaven. Have we the right min 
we prepared to serve each one as | 
called upon to do? Only go ‘sha 


CHRISTMAS CONTRAS' 


Ir was the afternoon before ~ 
day. As in solemn tones a mini 


aged lady, one could not pues 
by the voices of children Tinging © 
play in some ‘neighbouring street, 
mingling in the clear frosty ai 
with the time-honoured words 
speaker, words that implied som 
of the mystery of death, some 
resurrection, in some sense, 
the children’s voices mingled 
with words through which, though 
uttered, there yet thrilled a 
current of the joy of faith, hope, 
At first there seemed a shock in 
trast of the happy voices of the eh 
and the solemn tores cf the pastor. 
wintry sun shone near the hori 
a brightness that already was te 
with crimson, and a familiar andi 
robin seemed to glow with ch 
whilst a regal purple disguised 
ing witness of our mortalit 
there seemed a sense of harmony 1 
it all, as if the higher treble note 
and cheerfulness in no way really 
with the deep undertones 
sorrow, that sorrows not with 
faith and love. ee 
These contrasts are everywl 
child is often one member cf: 
I could not help recalling 
someone who had seen a 
Raphael’s. 
he said, 


a 
> 


a 


the handmaid of the Lord ; rae it unto e- * 


oe 


: 


of familiarity, 
as they liked to describe that footing, 
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ee 
meaning of the birth of the coming King} all, is at the heart of eve ry joy, even of the 


would say that children ought to get 
out of the way when such an exciting 
workis goingon. There lies the lame man, 
his hand in the hand of the apostle. The 
sufferer looks up with a face that has 
anguish scorched into every feature ; 
for, though born a cripple, he had never got 
used to it.’’ Well, the increasing gravity 
and solemnity of life (not without some 
warrant for gravity and solemnity) betrays, 
I suppose, the fact that we, unlike the 
crimson sun, the red-breasted robin, and 
the rosy-cheeked children, have lost touch 
with realities, that we are not like them, 
confessedly at home, and are not just as 
familiar with the majesty of a scene as 
a child is with the majesty of a king. 
These contrasts trouble us, and sometimes 
shock us. We are apt to forget that, if 
God is the place of souls, He is the place 
of all souls, and that, if He is our dwelling- 
place inall generations, He is our dwelling- 
place in this generation. Nor should the 
majesty of things ever entirely crowd 
out divine familiarities. It was a rare in- 
stinct in the Hebrews that made them feel 
that God’s familiarity with the world 
warranted man’s familiarity with God, 
and that there could be no real spiritual 
joy in the relationship of man to God, 
unless, like their own great pattern, 
Abraham, it was written down in the 
<possibilities for a man to talk with God 
as a man talks with a friend, on a footing 
‘“ walking with God,’’ 


the familiarity of friendship that breeds 
no contempt, but only deepens joy. If 
there were time there would be much profit 
in noticing such contrasts as I have just 
noted, or even contrasts of the very 
reverse type, such as the gleaming summit 
-of the Mount of Transfiguration with its 


blissful habitants, and the dark sordid 
foot of the Mount where the foaming and 


‘wallowing child and heart-breken father 
proclaim a paradise lost—lost the iamiliar 
ringing tones of childhood, and lost the 
heart that loves those tones above all 
the sounds of earth. 

- In the stories of the birth of the child 
Jesus, which are only recorded in the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
we are presented with the strangest 
contrasts. At one moment and in one 
Gospel we are told of the strangest and 


--eruellest of conceivable massacres, the 


- massacre of children of two years old and 


under, so that one certain new-born 


_habe should not escape, while at the same 


moment, and in another Gospel, we are 


told of a sweet idyl, in which an old man 
on the brink of the grave holds in his 
loving arms the child in whom he sces the 
salvation of the world. In Jerusalem itself, 
in the very temple, before all the people, 
he is proclaimed as the coming King of 
Righteousness. What need to slanghter 
-all the babes of the district, when the babe 
whose life was sought was being held up 


_-to the leving gaze of Jew and Gentile ! 
_ But Herod’s ear was deaf with the deafness 
of ‘‘ the dull, cold ear of death,’’ for he 
had been long gathered to his fathers, 
A a Josephus, the historian, who knew all 


crimes, had never heard of such a crime 
this, before which all earthly crimes 
have paled. Think, too, of the con- 
ded by the Gospels of Matthew 
to the whereabouts and the 


of Righteousness, the Lord’s Anointed. 


joy of Christmas. ‘‘ A long train of cars, 


In one, to humble shepherd folk keeping | fourteen or fiftee 2n, Were some time back 
watch by night over their flock, come the | passing over the Alleghany mountains 


angel and the glory and the multitude of 
the heavenly host, come to them cluse to 
Bethlehem, the good tidings of great joy, 
and the sign a babe born as humbly as 
ever babe was born, nay most humbly— 
for such it was the narrator’s intention to 
say. And at the same moment appear the 
Magi (according to the Gospel of Matthew), 
the wisest men of the East, arriving not 
from anywhere near at hand, but after 
days and months of weary travelling, 
led by a star, as befitted those learned in 
the stars. And a later happy legend, 
catching the spiritual drift of these legends 
told how also there came three kings of 
Europe, Asia,and Africa from still further 
distances and after much longer toiling, 
to bring gifts, pay homage, and cast their 
crowns at the feet of the coming Righteous 
King of all the world. What contrasts 
these differing stories afford, and what 
thoughts they suggest, and what contrasts 
of a still more striking kind are afforded 
by the stories themselves. A child— 
and flocking around it, these shepherds, 
these sturdy sons of the soil, these hardy, 
humble, unlearned, uncultured men, close 
to the soil, familiar with nature and the God 
of nature, straightforward, simple-minded, 
humble-hearted : they had not very far to 
travel to reach their Bethlehem, their House 
of Bread, now to be of Heavenly bread for 
those who toiled for daily bread ; they had 
not far to travel to find the Pastor, the 
Good Shepherd, that should bring them 
bread from heaven. Another contrast. 
A child—and the wisest men of the earth, 
the most learned in books and stars, offer- 
ing the child golden and fragrant praise and 
worship as to the deepest Seer, as secing 
through the pure heart of love, in all His 
glory, Him, whom they, the wisest, strove 
to seek by the dim light of science, and 
across the dreary tracts of learning. It 
was a long journey to their Bethlehem, 
to their House of Bread, that should 
feed them otherwise than on the empty 
husks of vain knowledge. Another con- 
trast. A child—and the kings of all the 
earth, the rulers of the world, offering 
gifts and casting down their earthly 
crowns, perceiving that the spiritual 
would overcome the world. And all these 
contrasts and many another arose to 
express the contrast of contrasts, which 
lowly and awe-struck, and at length re- 
joicing men had perceived, this contrast, 
namely, a child—and the Eternal Provi- 
dence, Wisdom, Ruler ; a child and God ; 
a man of sorrows and acquainted with gricf, 
going up into a mountain to pray; a child 
of God, kneeling on the mountain, clinging 
for help and inspiration, strength and joy 
to the Rock of Ages, and who, because he 
had so proved to be to men a saviour, 
was with deep affection known in time 
himself as the Rock of Ages, cleft for me— 
to which cleft fleeing, we find safety from 
the noisy, rushing world, our life being hid 
with Christ in God. 


And so, perhaps, with these thoughts in 
our minds, this little tale, that I conclude 
with, may not seem to you too humble or 
too remote from the inner meanings of all 
these contrasts, nor altogether out of keep- 


ingwith the deep solemnity, which, afte, } 


on their way eastward. They were 
crowded with passengers. As the engine 
snorted and rushed on, they began to fee] 
that they had begun to descend, and now 
needed no power but that of gravitation 
to send them downwith terrific swiftness. 
Just as the passengers began to realise 
their situation, they came to a short curve 
cut out of the solid rock---a wall of rock 
lying on either side. Suddenly the steam 
whistle screamed as if in agony, ‘‘ Put on 
the brakes! put on the brakes!’’? Up 
pressed the brakes, but with no apparent 
slackening of the cars. Every window 
flew open, ard every head that could 
be was thrust out to see what the darger 
was, and every one rose up in his place, 
fearing sudden destruction. What was 
the trouble ? Just as the engine began to 
turn in the curve the engineer saw a little 
girl and her baby brother playing on 
the track. In a moment the cars would 
be on them; the shriek of the whistle 
startled the little girl, and every eye, lock- 
ing over, could see them. Close to the rail, 
in the upright rock, was a little niche, out 
of which a piece of rock had been blasted. 
Tn an instant the child was thrust into this 
niche, and, as the cars came thundering 
by, the passengers, holding their breath, 
heard the clear voice of the little sister on 
the other side of the cars ring out, ‘‘ Cling 
close to the rock, Johnnie ! cling close to 
the rock!’’ And the little creature 
snuggled in and put his head as close to 
the corner of the rock as possible, while the 
heavy cars whirled past him. And 
many were the moist eyes that gazed, 
and many a silent thanksgiving went up 
to Heaven. In a few hours the cars 
stopped at a station where an old man and 
his son got out.of the cars. He had come 
so far to part with his child, who was 
going to an Hastern city to live, while the 
aged father was to turn back to his home. 
All the dangers that would harass the son 
seemed to crowd into the heart of the 
father, as he stood holding the hand of his 
boy, just now to part with him. He 
sobbed, and the tears filled his eyes, and 
all he could say was, ‘‘ Cling to the Rock, — 
my son!’’ He wrung the hands of his 
child, and the passengers saw him standing 
alone, doubtless praying that his inex- 
perienced son might cling close to the 
rock—Christ Jesus.’ 


KE. L. H. THomas. 


Some of the more zealous among us may 
be inclined to say, ‘‘ We did it! It is 
Unitarianism that has leavened the whole 
orthodox lump!’” That, no doubt, would 
be a foolish claim. The true glory of the 
people called Unitarian is that they were 
among the first to feel and respond to the 
breath of a new spirit that had entered 
the world. They may also make their 
boast that, in the face of much bitter 
prejudice, they have done something to 
help forward the spiritual emancipation of 
the Church. But the cause of those 
effects which become more and more 
startling in our day is, without doubt, that 
universal spirit whose comings and goings 
are much beyond human control.—H. N, 
Brown. 
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GUILDS OF HELP. 
IIl.—Wnuat THey ARE Doinc. 


Witu1am Ratererons held that while the 
Elberfeld system could be applied only 
with great difficulty to large cities like 
Liverpool and London, it was readily 
capable of adaptation to moderate-sized 
manufacturing towns. Thanks to his 
splendid initiative, Liverpool has been 
benefiting by many of the best features of 
the system for twenty years. 

But to the City of Bradford belongs the 
distinction of having originated a civic 
movement for the relief and prevention of 
poverty on distinctly Elberfeld lines. 
Bradford founded the first Guild of Help. 
And to Bradford belongs the additional 
credit of having played the pioneer with 
such caution and thoroughness as to have 
commended the movement to other towns. 
Established in the winter of 1904, the 
Bradford City Guild of Help, recognising 
that the poverty of the city was the concern 
of all the citizens, was careful to found 
the organisation on a civic basis. Many 
months of diligent inquiry and painstaking 
preliminary work had preceded the in- 
auguration, so that when an actual start 
was made the city had been mapped out 
into four divisions, each sub-divided into 
10 districts, making 40 districts in all; 
41) committees were at once appointed, 
and 500 helpers secured. The chairmen 
and district heads, with the president 
(the mayor for the time being), constitute 
the Central Board, which meets twice a 
year. Each charitable institution may 
appoint a representative to attend these 
meetings. The chairman of each division, 
together with his ten district heads, con- 
stitute a divisional committee which meets 
quarterly to appoint helpers and to receive 
reports of the condition and need of the 
division, to nominate district heads, and 
discuss proposals to be submitted to the 
Central Board. Again, there are district 
committees consisting of the district head, 
his honorary secretary, and the helpers 
for the district. They meet monthly, or, 
if necessary, fortnightly. The instruc- 
tions which the guild gives its helpers 
are of a most admirable and practical 
kind, too numerous to give here in detail, 
but the following specimen will indicate 
their tenour :— 


** All you learn about a poor family 
should be regarded as confidential. Un- 
favourable information especially should 
be used with great discretion, and its 
sources disclosed only o those charitably 
interested. Ascertain first whether the 
case is known to the C. O. S., or to the 
relieving officer, and obtain their reports. 
Useful inquiries may be made in the 
neighbourhood ‘now or formerly lived in, 
and of landlords and employers, but great 
care must be taken to put the inquiries 
in such a form that no injury shall be done 
to the person about whom you are asking.”’ 

The cases are written up in specially 
printed ‘‘ case books,’’ which are periodi- 
cally copied at the head office, where all 
records are preserved. Bradford has no 
relief fund. It has a paid secretary, and 
two paid assistants. The office is open 
daily from 9 till 6.30. It has a privately 
subseribed and guaranteed administration 
‘ fund of £400 per annum. There is also a 
small ‘‘loan fund,’’ for special cases, 


where a temporary loan (always repaid) 
will assist a deserving applicant to a 
means of livelihood, such as hawking. 
Whenever pecuniary assistance is needed, 
it devolves upon the particular helper, 
acting with the advice of his district head, 
to obtain the necessary assistance from 
some existing charity or some charitably- 
disposed person in sympathy with the 
guild’s aims. 

There are now some thirty guilds at 
work in different towns, which it may be 
well to enumerate so that seekers after fuller 
knowledge may apply to that town which 
is most accessible. In addition to acon- 
siderable number in process of organising, 
the following are fully established :— 
Bishop Auckland, Bolton, Bradford, 
Chesterfield, Croydon, Dudley, Dunfermline, 
Eecles, Exeter, Farnworth, Halifax, Harro- 
gate, Huddersfield, Ilkley, Letchworth, 
Manchester, Newport (I. of W.), Peter- 
borough, Plymouth, Poole, Portwood, 
Reading, Sheffield, Southport, Swinton, 
Urmston, Wallasey, and Wimbledon. Pro- 
bably every one of these has been formed 
on the Bradford plan. Mr. 8. P. Grundy, 
secretary of the Manchester Guild says, 
‘* We have never swerved in the slighest 
degree from the ideals that were so nobly 
laid down for us by our predecessors 
in this work 
But some of the guilds, though mainly 
modelled on the Bradford plan, diverge 
from it in important particulars, especially 
in the matter of a central relief fund. 
Every guild now forming has the immense 
advantage of being able to make a prelimi- 
nary comparison of the constitutions and 
methods of the guilds already in existence. 

One newly-formed guild, framed chiefly 
on Bradford, Halifax, and Bolton lines, 
sets forth among the various articles of 
its constitution the following compre- 
hensive objects :— 

(1) To provide a friend for all in need 
of help. 

(2) To make it easier for the deserving 
poor to be discovered and assisted, and 
more difficult for the idle and undeserv- 
ing to trade upon the charitable impulses 
of the public. 

(3) To arrest the progress of poverty 
in its initial stages, in order to prevent 
poverty from sinking to destitution, and 
to ensure, as far as possible, that no de- 
serving home shall be broken up. 

(4) To co-operate with all existing 
charitable agencies in order to prevent 
overlapping. 

(5) To discourage indiscriminate alms- 
giving by awakening public opinion to 
recognise (a) that personal service is 
the truest form of charity, and {b) that 
such service can be best rendered by 
comradeship in a guild. 

(6) To encourage the needy in efforts 
towards self-help, and to aid such 
efforts by friendly counsel and neigh- 
bourly assistance. 

(7) To deepen the sense of civic 
responsibility for the care of the desery- 
ing poor, and to create a neighbourly 
feeling among all classes of the com- 
munity. 

(8) To prevent, as far as possible, 
through existing laws, the ill-treatment 
of children, the demoralisation of the 
young, and the desertion of wives. 


(9) To consider generally the causes of 
poverty in the town, and to use 
influence, through public bodies, or by 
private effort, to effect the removal of 
such causes. ; 


The guilds, being of a civic nature, are 
of course non-political and non-sectarian, 
and helpers are strictly enjoined to avoid 
any attempt at proselytising. It is pointed 
out to the Bradford helpers that their 
resources are practically inexhaustible— 
groceries, fuel, clothes, and cash being the 
least considerable part of them. These 
resources are forcefully impressed on the 
mind by means of a diagrem consisting of 
a number of concentric circles, the centre 
circle being No. 1, the next remote No, 2, 
&e. And so valuable to all social workers - 
should be this diagram of resources that 
the contents of the ever-widening circles 
may with advantage be fully given here. As 

(1) Family Forces—Capacity of each — ee 

member for affection, training, endeavour — = . 

and social development, ~3 


(2) Personal Forces. — Relatives, oes ae 
friends. er: Ss 
(3) Netghbourhood 


bours, landlords, 
and present employers ; 
ministers, Sunday school 
fellow churchmembers, doctors, trad. 
unions, fraternal and benefit societ 
social clubs, fellow-workmen, librar 
educational clubs, classes, settlement 
thrift agencies, savings- -bank, stam 
savings, building societies. ~ (ia 
(4) “Civic Forces,—School teadiaeees 
attendance officers, police, magistrate 
reformatories, health department, n 
depot, sanitary inspectors, fact 
inspectors, disinfecting station, 
disinfectants, whitewash and bruske 
parks, baths. 
(5) Private Charitable Forces —Charit 
Organisation Society, church - 
denomination to which family belong 
benevolent individuals ; national, speci 
and general relief societies ; charitab 
employment, Cinderella club, child 
summer holiday society, orphanages, 
nurseries, Society for the Prevention 
Cruelty to children, district nurses, ladi 
charity, hospitals, Convalescent. home: 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society. | 
(6) Public Relief Forces. —Relievin 
officer, district medical officer, p 
law hospital and sanatorium, & 
and small-pox hospitals, 2 
Pension officers and committee mi 
now be added. > 


An examination of the above sources — 
of help will suggest to the helper ways ~ 
of difficulties which had perhaps ne 
occurred to him. It will also reveal 
wealth of available resources. No be 
illustration of how these resources can 
drawn upon could be afforded than 
taking an actual case reported from r 
ford :-—"* A young man, aged nine’ 
living with his widowed mother, an 
brother, and a younger sister, d 
phthisis and needs sanatorium treatm: 
A friend in his own station of life h 
by great effort, collected 34s. But as” 
least 21s. per week is needed for a p 
six months, the friend is non-p 
The case is assigned to a helper. 
that the family income isf25s._T) 
pireds to pret 3s. per age at 
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BS brother is seen who promises Is., an uncle 
gives a lump sum equivalent to another 

, the choir and chapel two donations 
working out at a further Is.,a friend con- 
nected with; the sanatorium gives 3s., 
making 9s. in all. The district head then 
___- advises an appeal to the Samaritan Society, 
which at once grants 12s., completing 
the 2Is. per week. The helper obtains 


___ the necessary outfit, and for six months 
the youth remains under treatment, 
cs returning with the disease arrested and in 
fit condition for open-air work. This 


cannot be obtained in Bradford, so he is 
sent to Canada, wheie he is now working 
on the land.’’ 

In presenting the third annual report of 
the Bradford Guild last Autumn, the 
secretary said: ‘‘ Three years ago the 
Guild of Help was an idea. It was spoken 
of by its founders as an experiment, and 

_ there: were others, not inexperienced in 
public work, who saw serious obstacles 
to its success. It would become a political 
ae and sectarian organisation; without relief 
funds it could do nothing ; ; the people 
would not tolerate such prying into their 
affairs ; ; the workers would be taken in, 
and “would do more harm than good ; 
L., finally | the enthusiasm was only 

iemeral, and in a few months people 
op d be tired, and turn to some new 


hat can ee said in _tegard to the 


uil ot Help has a been captured by 
oliticians. The executive committee 
ive Conservatives, Liberals, 
plists, and an extraordinary 
religious opinion is represented 
embers. The absence of a relief 
roved advantageous rather than 
The gift of “personal service 
the more appreciated, The 
questions’ have required 
naturally, has not always 
ming, but they have not been 
rable bar. Sometimes, too, a 


is Sreeunhes: to give ‘material 
fuller experience has shown 
ae have waited. Some 
“real . workers re- 
ayer 
Pee Bieiking: instances of 
| reward of persistence in 
following :—‘ A widow 
e three of whom were 
s found living in one of the 
in ebt all round, all available 
Dé awn, the gas. Aca off, no bed- 
os been visited steadily 
“When influence had been 
8 she wes induced to 
surroundings ; ; but the 
y petnied to Be old cen 


week ly spawning, and later 


al ten were saadee io 


quite house-proud, and there is a real 
desire for better things. This change 
has taken three years to effect.’”’ 

Regarded only as a clearing-house for 
charities the guild is invaluable, 

Alderman Batten, ex-mayor of Peter- 
borough, who has been instrumental in 
founding a guild in that city, lays down 
the very important principle that in 
starting a guild the promoters should 
keep as close as possible to the civic 
authority, leaving out no section of the 
community, and thus making it a citizens’ 
guild. In small towns he considers that 
a central relief fund is undesirable, but 
recourse should be had to ‘‘ stand- bys.” 
~ What is meant by ‘‘ stand-bys ’’ is thus 
explained by Mr. A. W. Whitley, hon. sec. 
of the Halifax Citizens’ Guild of Help :— 
** A case having been visited, reported on 
to the district committee and discussed 
by them, and a weekly sum for the next 
two weeks being requisitioned by them ; 
if the central board, after scrutinising 
the case, approve and endoise the request 
of the district Committee, and if the latter 
have no local resources frem which to 
draw, the central board, through their 
secretary, send a printed letter to a subur- 
ban householder, known or thought to be 
willing to aid the guild’s work, asking 
him to act as ‘stand-by’ to so-and-so 
(name and full address given) by giving, 
let us say, 3s. 6d. weekly for two weeks, 
viz., 7s., this being the emount approved 
by the central board.’’ At the end cf 
the fortnight the came or some other 
sympathiser may be asked to renew his 
help for a further period. Scme sup- 
porters prefer to give a lump sum, £5 or 
£10, at the beginning of the winter. Such 
sums go to an emergency fund, available 
for cases where a single outlay, as, for 
example, payment while in a sanatorium, 
meets the case. The appeal fiom the 
district committee to the central board, 
indicated above, appears rather clumsy, 
unnecessarily circumlocutory. Any guild 
constitution could of course make the 
means to such an end considerably simpler 
and swifter. But the main principle is 
valuable, especially as it gives the bene- 
factor an opportunity of getting into 
personal contact with the recipient. 

Yet, when all is said, it must ever be 
borne in mind that ‘‘ charity,’’ regarded 
as doles, is the least part of a guild’s 
work. The Rev. A. Holden Byles thus 
puts the case in Progress ;—‘‘ No doubt 
the simplest way to deal with distress 
apart from the method of the priest end 
Levite—is to give half-a-crown and have 
done with it. But the simplest way is 
the worst. It rarely relieves, it certeinly 
does not prevent; and prevention is the 
grand objective of the Guild of Help. Its 
root principle is that personal service, and 
not almsgiving, is the highest form cf 
r| charity.’’ 

Next week a consideration of the future 
of the guilds will conclude these notic:s. 


An unfortunate mistake in the announce- 
‘ment made by two of our contemporaries 


In has involved the Rev. Thomas Bond, of 
P 


tsmouth, in needless correspondence. 
not he, but the Rev. Kenneth 
d. we stated on December 12, who | 

me ed to fi on Obristian 


Tes 


a 
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‘“THE FORM OF THE FOURTH.” 


FRoM An ApprEss BY R. H. FuLiEr, M.A., 

IN BRAINTREE FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

os The form of the Fourth is like the Son of 
God.” —Daniel iii, 25. 

THE question of the authorship or date 
of the Book of Daniel need not trouble us, 
nor any question as to inspiration. The 
great point is, as Carlyle says, does it 
inspite us when we read it? What 
matter how rich the mine is if our tools, 
our industry, our brains, are not good 
enough to extract the rich veins of metal. 
If reading the Book of Daniel or any other 
book inspires me to nobler ideals, nobler 
conceptions of life, and greater determina- 
tion to fulfil them, that is all that is 
wanted. Jacob, on the side of a mountain 
covered with loose stones and scarce a 
blade of grass, found such inspiration to a 
better life that he cried out, ‘‘ Surely God 
was in this place and I knew it not.?? So 
it is with books. They may seem poor 
stuff, but if any one of them awaken 
courage, awaken the desire after God—i.c. 
the presence of good—then Ged was in 
that book. That is the one and only test 
of inspiration, or of ‘‘ breathing into.”’ 
Does it breathe into us as we read it? I 
have heard men, with hot breath and 
vehement gesture, arguing for the verbal 
inspiration of the Bibl le, * who, as far as 
their mede of business, their attitude to 
their fellow-men went, never showed so 
much as the scantiest gasp of breath of 
goodwill or high principle. 

Now, this Book of Daniel, I am sure, has 
inspired many a one with pluck to say 
‘‘No’’ when temptec to go wrong. T 
suppose, in reading it, except to criticise, 
no one ever questioned whether the three 
young men actually, in flesh and blocd, 
stood unburned in the midst of the intense 
heat cf a burning fiery furnace. Just as 
in reading those eternally beautiful fairy- 
tales of our nursery no one entertains the 
question, ‘‘ Was there a real ‘ fairy of 
order’ came to the dear little girl with 
her tangled silks and tear-filled eyes and 
scolding mistress ?’’ No one entertains 
the question, ‘‘ Was there a real boy Jack 
who killed the giant ? or a real Cinderella ?. 
or a real St. George who killed the 
dragon ?’’ Yet into how many millions 
of children—aye, and grown-ups too— 
these simple tales have put heart and 
inspired courageous thought ! 

Of course, no three young men stocd in 
the furnace unscathed. It is a silly ques- 
tion to raise, because the story so mani- 
festly appeals to us, fills us with far deeper 
things than mere wonder-working, sets 
our mind busy about the ‘‘ form of the 
fourth ’’—that Fourth which every young 
man, when standing with his fellows for 
what is right against all cdds of wrong, 
always has with him. How finely this is 
told in the story: ‘‘ The form of the 
Fourth is like a Son of God.’? What is 
that which preserves the young in their 
struggles for right, gives them courage to 
stand out and, if need be, suffer wrong for 
what they hold right, which enables them 
to refuse to bow down to the golden 
image everywhere set up * What ‘but 
‘this form of the Fourth—this ideal of 

right ¢ — 


Come, let me ask you: Is there not 
something more living that et roe 
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in your struggles in life than that cold 
thing called a sense of duty ? Is there not 
something that gives you heart and 
courage more than the mere prospect of 
gain ? Surely there is in every life some 
heart to gladden. It may be a sister, or 
a father and mother in their declining 
years. Ihave seen girls—aye, and mature 
men and women—in a very furnace of 
rs yet face the fire. What has 
strengthened them ? What but this form 
of the Fourth—a noble conception of life 
and duty ? 

I once saw a young man at a restaurant 
in London, where he was dining, evidently 
by appointment with someone from whom 
he had sought employment. The elder 
man was, I unavoidably overheard, de- 
seribing some scheme in which he wanted 
his help, and for which he was prepared to 
pay handsomely. I only heard fragments ; 
but at last the young fellow stood up, 
slowly drew on his gloves, and said, ‘*I 
would rather cut off my right hand than 
have anything to do with it, hard pressed 
as I am. I wish you good-day.’’ Yes, 
wherever there is the Golden Image set up 
in life there is the form of the Fourth in 
antagonism—a veritable Son of God—a 
noble conception of life. 

Is there not something which gives 
brightness to the young in their engage- 
ments with each other to be for ever 
loving and true companions for life ? 
Something more than just the physical 
sweetness of the embrace? Is there not 
something hovering round in a young man’s 
vision of prosperity more than a Golden 
Image? Greater than a sense of duty, 
more clothed over with life? Sweeter far 
than the passing kiss, sweet as that is; 
greater far than piles of money, is ever 
present to every true heart—this form of 
the Fourth, this great conception of life, 
which is most truly the offspring of God. 
No miracle. It is an essential part of our 
wondrous nature. 

Have you ever been so placed that a 
base action would have served your turn 
and you have withstood it ? What enabied 
you? Was it a dry sense of duty, or 
vividly before you the living ideal of 
right ?—an ideal which perhaps you never 
knew had been forming in your mind, but 
which came like an angel to bear you up. 
Evil is sometimes very near us, but always 
nearer still as a living thing is this ideal 
of right, this form of the Fourth, this real 
Son of God. Have no doubt about it— 
every picture of good, of generous action, 
of noble life, is a Son of God. Hven 
Nebuchadnezzar, the last you would think 
of, saw that this great ideal of living must 
be theirs, and so in this beautiful mystic 
story, this fairy-like legend, says he saw 
the form of a Fourth as a Son of God. 
Yes, even he knew what a Son of God was. 
This worshipper of idols, this oppressor of 
the people—he knew, and seeing this 
courage in these youths to face the fire, he 
is made to see, too, the pure vision of right 
which they saw. 

Let me ask the youths and maidens: In 
your pledges to each other, is there with 
you this form ofthe Fourth, this ideal of 
a good and true life? It is the ono 
testimony to us of a life greater than our 
own—of God. It is a poor engagement if 
it is not there ; the little stone in the ring 
has no brightness, the eager glance forward 
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no richness. Yes, dear friends, keep well 
in view this form of the Fourth. It will 
brighten every joy, give tone to every 
sorrow, and fidelity to every vow. Nay, 
it is the brightness, it is the tone, it is the 
fidelity. Keep ever before you the bright 
vision of your best ideal; know that it is 
the true birth out of God in the soul. 
When our passionate desires, our strong 
appetites, have no form of the Fourth to 
enrich and control them, no ideal of a true 
life to go with them, that is when they are 
mere fiery lusts that destroy us. 

Come, my friends, who have been in the 
fiery furnace of life, who have not, indeed, 
come out unscathed, but yet can look back 
upon burning paths you have trodden, 
what has been your sustaining power? A 
mere sense of duty? Ah, well! I know 
sometimes in our drought of soul we had 
to fall back upon that dry thing. But 
behind it has there not been an inner 
fortress of life in which has been the form 
of the Fourth, your conception of life, a 
veritable birth- thing of God in the soul. 
It grows stronger as life goes on and nears 
its close. It is 


Light in the eventide e’er the 
closeth, 

Light for the tired soul e’er it reposeth, 

Light on the weary past in which it has 
striven, 

Light for one eager glance up into 
Heaven. 
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THE ROMAN EMPIRE.* 


Tuts is likely to prove one of the most 
useful volumes in the ‘‘ Story of the 
Nations ’’ series. Mr, Jones must have 
had considerable difficulty in selecting and 
compressing the material at his disposal, 
but he has accomplished his task in a highly 
satisfactory manner, setting forth the chief 
figures and events in the empire’s history 
with as much detail as is necessary for the 
general reader, and as, indeed, is possible 
within the narrow limits of some 450 pages. 
He is an expert in archeological research, 
which has dene so much for the illumina- 
tion of his subject, and we heartily com- 
mend his book as a sound piece of historical 
workmanship, its value being enhanced by 
many excellent illustrations, by genea- 
logical and chronclogical tables, and by 
maps. 

The most difficult question, perhaps, 
that confronts the student of Roman history 
is as to how far Tacitus gives us a true im- 
prescion of the state of the Empire under 
Tiberius and the ignoble troop of Casars 
wno immediately succeeded him. Was the 
government of these Casars as dismal a 
failure as the pages of Tacitus would lead 
us to suppose ? Whilst we are inclined 
to agree with Mr. Jones that it was not, 
holding that the evil done by these 
Emperors was largely confined to the 
capitel, and that, as the inscriptions testify, 
the provinces had some cause to honour 
them for the wisdom and clemency of their 
rule, we think our author is hardly fair 
to the ancient historian in declaring that 
‘*he was filled, not with the passion of 
seeing things as they are, but with devotion 


40 a lost cause ’’—that, namely, of the 
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Senate whom the Cyesars had flouted a 
reduced to impotence. No doubt Taci 
wrote out of the fulness of a heart 
bittered by many cruel and humiliati 
experiences, but we believe he wrote rath 
as a moralist than as a partisan, more as 
who had been profoundly shocked by t 
system of espionage and brutality that ha 
prevailed than as the mere devotee of 
lost cause. The late M. Boissier 
pointed out what seems to us the exple 
tion of the divergent judgments — 
obtain in regard to the Empire of the ti 
to which we refer. ‘‘ The Empire,” 
said, ‘‘accordng as we view it fro 
Rome or from the provinces, has not al 
gether the same aspect. Whilst the more 
who keeps his eyes fixed on the Palatin 
the Senate, and sees only the fearful se 
enacted there, condemns it without me 
the politician, who considers how 
governed the world, is disposed to be me 
favourable to it.”? Tt is true that the. 
of Tacitus were fixed, and fixed inevi 
on the Palatine or the Senate, but thou, 
he gives us in consequence cnly a part 
view of things, we see no reason for de 
ting his evidence and for refusing hir 
Mr. Jones does, a place among the 
historians. 
To the student of Christian 
this book will be handy for re 
supplying the general historic 
amid which Christianity had its 
during the first five centuries. Some at 
tion is devoted to the rival fai 
especially to that of Mithras; an 
frequent reference to the worshi 
Cesars, with which, by way of count 
the development of the’ doctrin =", 
deity of Christ had probably more 
than has been eG realised. 
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It is requested eat oe notice of any alteratic 
the Calendar be sent to the Publ 
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SUNDAY, December ay 
LONDGHN. : 
Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev, 
Hvrn. 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. i; Hire 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-st 
ll and 7, Rev. J.C. BALLANTYNE. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, © 
road, 11 and 7, Rey. G. C. CREsS 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Enas 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, We 
1], Rev. H. W. Perris; 7, Musi 
Carols of Yuletide. Address. 
MarTHEws. 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 
. J. MarcHANt. 

Essex “Church, The Mall, Notting 
11 and. 6.30, Rev. R. K. Davis, B. 
Forest Gate, corner of Danleteeaa 
11 and 6.39. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Chure 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H, ] 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, | 
Rev. Hpyry Gow, B.A. 
Highgate-hill, Unitarian 
and 7, Rev. A. A. © 
Hounslow, Committee _ 


PEARSON. 


i. . 
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Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Roper, B.A. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Popr. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Paae Hopes. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorpoN Coopser, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rey. J5ssb 
HiprErson; 6.30, Rev. D. Detta Evans. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MarsHALt; and 7, Mr. Howarp CapPLrros, 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. V. 
D. Davis, B.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, P.S.M., Mr. H. 
Maquirr; 6.30, Dr. B. C. GuosH 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Chureh, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 11 and 7, 
Rev. W. E. Wrttrams. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 


AxperystwitH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, E. Gryn Evays. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.80, Rev. 

J. M. MCDowELt, 

BEDPFIELD, 2.30 and 6.30. 

Buacxroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6,30, Rev. Roprrt McGEzE. 

‘Bracxpoot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 

Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovrNemoutH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox, 

Briauton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7; Rev. PriresttEy Prime. ; 

‘Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GEorGE STREET. 

Cantersury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Saira. 

CuEstreR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 

_-. Rey. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Dover, Adrian-strect, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ©. A. Grvever, B.A. 

Duzuim, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. 
Hamitton Vance, B.D. 

TrRamMiincuam, 11 and (first Sunday in month 
only) 6.30. 

Guitprorp, Ward-street Church, North-street, 

~~ ll and 6.30, Mr. Gzorar Warp. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 

Horsnam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marren. 

Leens, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Cuarigs 

~- Hararove, M.A. 

Lercestzr, free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Mr. E. H. Pickserina, B.A. 

-Tiverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 
and 6.30, Rev. CHarLtus CRADDOCK. 

Livyrerroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 

P Rev. H. D. Rosrrts. 

Lrverroot, Ullet-road, Seiten-Park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Oparrs, B.A. 

Marpstonz, Unitarian Churen, Harl-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Farquuarson. 

New Bricuton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. Ernest 
Parry. 

Neweroert, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTSR.. 

PortsMoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. James Burton, M.A. 

Portsmoutu, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 

; T. Bonp. 

ScarporoucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. Krnnetu Bownp. 

Sevenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11. 

Suerrrecp, Upper Chapel, 11 asd 6.30, Rev. C. 

C J. Srrent, M.A., LL.B. 
‘Srpmovuts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WiLttam AGAR. 

Soururonrt, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. MarrHew R. Scorr. 

Tavistock, Abbey Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. 
_ Rarrensury Hopcers. j 

or way, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
NBEIDGH WELLS, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
per Mr. ES Scape ees, 
y, Tynwa all, opposi on 
: and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 
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smooth, soft and easy writing and a pleasure to use. 
latest improvements. 


One of the leiters we daily receive :—“ Please send me THREE MORE PENS; the half dozen in use are 
satisfaction to my friends,” : 


THE SELF-FILLING AND SELF-C 
pointed, and will last for years, and improves in use. 


Is certain to be the Pen of the Future. 


| FARING PERFECTION 
marvel cf Simplicity; it deserves to be popular. It is non-le 
moment—a press, a fill-and every part is guaranteed for two years. 
Fine, Medium, Broad, or J points can be had. 
This Marvelious Self-Filling Pen, worth i5/- 
is offered as an advertisement for 5/6 cach 


831 


—_———. 


THE LATEST FOUNTAIN PEN, 1808 MODEL. 


One of the leading manufacturers of Gold Fountain Pens challen; es i 
very best, and have the largest sale, that no better article can be produced. 
They offer to give away 100,000 10/6 Diamond 

Star Fountain Pens, 1508 Model, for 2/6 each 

This Pen is fitted with 14-carat Soiid Gold Nib 


o demonstrate that their Pens are the 


2/6 


» iridium pointed, making it practically ev erlasting, 


Twin Feed and Spiral to regulate the flow of ink, and all the 


giving cvery 


= 


FOUNTAIN PEN is 2 
akable, fills itself in an instant, cleans itself in a 
The Massive l4-carat Gold Nib is iridium 


2/6 


Every Pen is guaranteed, and money will be returned if not fully satis- 


ed. Any of our readers desiring a really genuine article cannot do better than write to the Makers 
THE RED LIGN MANUFACTURING CO., LYD., 71, HIGH HOLBORN, “LONDON, 


and acquire this bargain. 


GERMANY. 
Hampurc, The Church of the Liberal Faith, 
Logenhaus, Welckerstrasse, 11, Rev. 
GARDNER PRESTON. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
CaPETOWN, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street,- 6.45, Rev. Ramspen Bam- 
FORTH. . 


CHRISTMAS DAY, December 25. 
Essex Cuurcn, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, il, 
Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooxn, M.A., LL.D. 
KILBURN, Quex-road, 11, Rev. Cuartes Roper, 
B.A 


Higue@ats Hity, 11, Rev. A. A. CHarLisworrn. 
HampsteapD, Rosslyn-hill, 11.15, Rev. Henny 
. Gow, B.A. 
Hackney, Chatham-place, 11.15, Rev. Henry 
Rawtines, M.A. ; 
IsLinaton, Upper-street, 11, Rev. W. Wooprna, 
B.A 


STRATFORD, 11, Mr. Epwarp Caritrton. Collec- 


tions for ‘‘ Winifred House.’’ 
LivERPooL, Ullet-road, 11, Rey. J. C. Opcrrs, 
B.A 


L1vERPOOL, Hope-street, 11, Rev. H. D. Bosnrrs. 
OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rey. Dr. 
CARPENTER. 


BIRTHS. 

Forrest.—At 8, Holland-place, Glasgow, on 
Decemter 17, to the Rev. and Mrs. James 
Forrest, a daughter. 

Hipsert.—On December 10, at Wilmslow- 
road, Handforth, the wife of Alan Hibbert, 


of a son. 
MARRIAGE. 
RANnson—TeEscHEMACHER.—Oa December 17, 
at the Parish Church, Hampstead, by the Rev. 
S. Mortlock Ranson, M.A., late vicar of St. 
Alban’s, Streatham, uncle of the bridegroom, 
assisted by the Rev. Percy Shattock, M.A., 
curate of the Hampstead Parish Church, 
Frank Mortlock Ranson, B.A., of the Royal 
Naval College, Osborne, son of Mr. Wm. 
Ranson, of Stowmarket, to Florence Sylvia, 
old of the late 8. F. Teschemacher, ot 
Highbury, ard Mrs. ‘Teschemacher, of 
Redington-road, Hampstead. 


DEATH. 

NEEDHAM.— On December 16, at Acrcfield 
House, Wooltov, Liverpool, Martha Ann, 
sister of the late Hdward Moore Needham, of 
Driffield, Derby, aged 90 years. 


ILFORD UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH 


High Road, near Connaught Road corner. 


OPENING OF THE NEW CHURCH 
on Saturday, January 2, 1909. 
Door opened at 3.30 by Percy Preston, Esq. 
Religious Service at 4, conducted by Rev. 
T. KE. M. Epwarps; Preacher, Rev, JouN 

Pace Hopprs. 

Tea in the Reading Room at 5.30, followed by 
a Public Meeting in the Church at 7.15; 
Chairman, EvGar WorTHINGTON, Esq., sup- 

orted by JOHN Harnrisen, Esq., the Revs. 
OHN Pace Hopps, V. D. Davis B.A., DeLta 
Evans, J. ARTHUR PEARSON, and others, 


Collections for the Building Fund, 
ARTHUR BEECROFT, Hon. Sec., 
: 13.. Ranelagh-gardens, Ilford, 


(Agents wanted.) 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


oe 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Department 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 

uired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
pply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


Schools, etc. 
Re oe 
C HANNING HOUSEHIGH SOHOOL 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Higueate, LonDON,N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN TaLBot, B.A, Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Mairiculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
dsaliby situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor danghters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Brap Misrress. 


LETCHWORTH SCHOOL, 
LETCHWORTH, HERTS. 

Na eee FOR BOYS, from six years up- 
wards. JBracing air. Thorough all 

round, unsectarian education, without 

break, fitting for professional or other careers. 

Special regard to health and physical develop- 

ment. Delicate boys properly cared for. 

Principal—J, H. N. Stephensen, M.B, 


ST. GEORGE'S W9OOD, 
HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
\CHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sandy soil. 
608 feet above sca level.—Principal, Miss 


AMY KeEmp. 
Next term begins January 22. 

\ AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHPRWOOD 
RISH, NOTTINGHAM.—Head Master, 

Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. Boarders. Home 

influence. Private field opposite schoo}. Tele- 

phone. Ministers special terms. Re-open 

January 19. 


HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (ea 
View), 3, ALBANY Roan, SouTHPoRT. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Sheffield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which areneedful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existences 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered,” 

Millgate Honthly: “ Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


Ls HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY,.”— 

Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post froe, 1}d.—1s, 6d. a 
year; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; oxtra 
charge local page.—Address to Epitor, The 
Parsonage, Mottram, Meuchester, 
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Board and Residence, 


BoOVENEMOUTE. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Mnrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
eliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard tables 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade- 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, IMlustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. TY irst-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine, 
billiard and amoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr.and Mrs. Sipney P. PottTer. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APA ied be 
MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Re- 
duced terms for winter months. Sea view.— 
Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View Terrace. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea ; highly 
recommended ; moderate terms. 
Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

S. DEVON. Residence for Ladies. 

Responsible charge taken of younger guests. 

Beautiful winter climate.—Full particulars on 
application. 


Feap. 8vo., 144 pp., 1/6 net, by post 1/8. 
MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 

By JOSEPH MAY, LL.D. 

Cr. 8vo.,1/6 net, by post 1/8. 

WHOSE SON IS CHRIST ? 

Two LECTURES ON PROGRESS IN RELIGION. 


By Professor FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH, of Berlin 
(Author of ‘‘ Babel and Bible”). 


Feap. 8vo., 1/- net, by post 1/2. 
DOGMA AND HISTORY. 

By Professor Dr. GUSTAV KRUGER, of Giessen. 
French inorocco, gilt edges, 1/3 net, by post 1/4. 
UNITARIAN POCKET BOCK AND 
DIARY FOR 1909. 

Including a List of Ministers and Congregaticns. 
Ready January 1st. 

Price 1/- net, by post 1/2. 

THE ESSEX HALL YEAR BOOK 
FOR 1909. 


Book RooM, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


’ 


ROW READY. 


“YOUNG DAYS” 


ANNUAL VOLUME. 


Edited by Rey. J: Js WRIGHT. 


192 pages of Stories. 100 Pictures. A most 
attractive New Year's Gift for Young People. 
Boards, 4s. 6d. net. Cloth, 2s. net. Postage 4d. 


LONDON: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
MANCHESTER: H. RAWSON & Co., 16, New Brown 
Street; JOHN ms EYWOOD, Ltd., Deansgate. 
LIVERPOOL’; THE hee Ee Co., 70, Lord 

reet. 


TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, 3 TRANSLATING, 
Authors’ MSS. accurately copied at reasonable 
rates. Special quotations for quantities. First- 
class work guaranteed. Evening and Secre- 
tarial work undertaken with Machine ; also 
typing on machine direct from dictation 
SERMONS A SPECIALITY.—Miss E, L. STENT, 
68, Aldersgate-street, E.C., and 33, Crouch 
Hall-road, N. 
PES OE BE 

AR I RIGHT? 

I take it that you require your MS. to be neatly and 
clearly typed on a good paper and by a competent 
operator, for which seryice you are prepared to paya 
reasonable price? AmIright? If so, write or phone 
for my terms atonce. I guarantee satisfaction. 

Cc. HERBERT CESAR, 
Hemefield, Woodstock Road, St. Albans. 


LATE OF 
10, Grange Road, Canenbury, London, N. 


EE 
YPEWRITING.—Young Lady, ex- 
pert steno-typist, and highly recom- 
mended for literary work, undertakes Type- 
writing. Special care taken with author’s 
MSS., and absolute accuracy guaranteed. 
9d. per 1,000 words; with carbon copy, 1s. per 
1,000. Specimen of work submitted.—Miss 
Arcurr, 14, St. Andrew’s-chambers, Wells- 
street, Oxford-street, London, W. 


EVERYONE who wishes to see the 
people better housed, and is working 
for a worthier civic life, should order 


THE CITY, 


a Sixpenny Illustrated Magazine, written and 
printed at the FIRST GARDEN CITY, and 
edited by Henry Bryan Binns, at Letch- 
worth, to whom Annual Subscriptions of 5/- 
may be sent. 

The first number (December 15) contains 
Articles by J. H. Wicksteed, Hope Rea, 
Adrian Fortescue, &c. 


ky PE WRITING. 
Medical and Authors’ MSS. carefully and accurately 
copied. Scientific MSS.a speciality. Foreign copy- 
ing, Tratslations, Plays, etc; Duplicating. Special 
terms for large quantities, books, or permanent work 
Price list and references on application to 
FISS COURTICE SAURLDERS, 
7€, Cornwall Roac, Westbourne Park, W. 


ore: aD } Published by J. M. DENT & CO., 29, Bedford St.. W.C. 
LG NSDALE TYPEWRITI NG Copies msy be obtained at Book Room, Essex Hall. 
BUREAU, ee 
2 ear. lst year 4,000 sold. 
19, Lonsdale Chambers, Chancery Lane, | ¢; ed Ae : 5 
LONDON, W. C. THE SPABE AND TRE SISKLE,” 


RELIGIOUS TYPING A SPECIALITY. 
Terms from 10d. per 1,000 words. Trans- 
lations into and from all languages. 

Trial Order Solicited. 
Address : SECRETARY, as above. 


Menthly Sermons ky Rev. Edgar /. Fripp, B.A. 
No. 16 (December)— 
“The Spirit of Christ.” 
Annual Subscription, Is. 6d. 36, Manor Park, Bristol- 


Gi Every Lescriztion 
Made by WALTER BOWLSS, 
26, AIR STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
ESIGNER and Heraldic Engraver on Gold, Silver 
and Ivory. Letter cases mounted with Arms, 
Crests, and Monograms. MIubber Stamps of every 
description, Pads, Inks, &¢ 
Send for quotations. Establishsd 1888, 


TO ee 


KINGSLEY HOTEL | 


P (TEMPERANCE), i 
A HART S7,, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. & 
2 Near the British Museum, 2 


Si This well - appointed and commodicus Hotel & 
mq bas passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms; % 
Sj Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, 
e4 Drawing, Writing, Reading,Smoking and Biliard 
s47 Rooms, Lounge; All Floors Fireproof; Perfect & 
4 Sanitation ; Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms & 
4 (includingattendance) from 3s. 6d. to 6s. per 
® night. Inclusivecharge for Bedroom,Attendance, & 
ba Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. & 
bes to 10s. Gd. per day. ‘ 
Yon Full Tariff and Testimonials on application, 
sj Telegraphic Address “Bookcraft,” London, 


mre BE 


Telegrams: Telephone 5 
‘*Platefuls, London.” 3399 Gerrard. 


THE NEWTON HOTEL, 
HIGH HOLBORN. 
Opposite British Museum Station. 12 minutes’ walk 
from the City Temple. ‘The centre cf the Tube Rail- 
Ways, shops, and Amusements. Handsome public 
rooms. Electric light throughout. Room, bath, and 
breakfast, 4s, 6d. Inclusive terms, £2 2s. per week, 
= Personal Supervision of Propriatresses: 


NEw »usrrcxtrons. |F, Norman Reed & Co., | 


DECEMBER 26, 1908. 


F 

® 4 

: “ 

“757 Artists ; 
ye it } 


Glass. 


& 
Hemorial 
Bindoms, 
eo oe 
= Mosaics. aS i 
Church Decorators. oe 


13, Lisle Street, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 
ADIES’ STOCKINGS DIRECT ~~ 
FROM THE KNITTERS.—All Wool, 
black, winter weight, everlasting wear, 1/3; 
3 pairs 3/6. Gentlemen's socks, winter weight, _ 
heather mixtures, same price. Moneyreturned — 
if desired. State size boots—CLARK, 18, — 
Clarence-street, York. 


] QZ, CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, — 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Ne 


Assets over £168,000. 


Drexrcrors. ies 

Chairman—Sir AtexanpDER WALDEMAR Law- — 
RENCE, Bart. ; ee 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H.Jupan, A.R.LBA, 
Sir Witt1am Cuance,|F. H. A. Harpoastiz, 
Bart, F.§.1. a 
Miss CuorL GRADWELL, | Miss Onmu. 
StePHEN SEAWARD TAYLER. 


A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. 


PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now ~ 
being issued at 4 per cent. Interest free of 
Income Tax, “ean 

SUBSCRIPTION PREFERENCE SHARES 
pe oa payable 5/- monthly. Interest 4 per 
cent, 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED ar 8 ann 8} PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax. . 
x ADVANCES made to buy or build your own — 

ouse, : 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free, PS 

CHARLES A. PRICH, Manager. 


Cermsa for Advertisements, — 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Esseax-street, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not laier than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY 
to appear the same week. The scale of chargt 


is as follows :— 8. 
Pex Pace ... we oo 6 OSD 
Hau?-Page ... rer ss OL eae 
Per CoLumy... 2° 0.09 
IncH IN CoLumMN «= 0 38 6) 


Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 line 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d, per line. Minimum charge, 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. ; every 6 words after, 4d. 

3 insertions charged as 2. pe 

All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to HW. KENNEDY, 3, Hssew-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance shou 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisement: 


JOR Ht 


26, 


